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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE ORDINATION. No. 6. 


CHARGE. RIGHT-HAND. A POPULAR 1IN- | 
CONSISTENCY. A FRANK DECLARATION OF IN- 

' TOLERANCE, 

The charge was delivered by a worthy fath- | 
er, Whose head is as perfectly crowned with 
honor as it is with si!ver colored locks of hair. 
Among many common place remarks, he gave 
this sure one ; while you testify to your hear- 
ers that they cannot be saved by their good 
works, you will at the same time, testify, that 
they cannut be saved without them. 

The worthy man, undoubtedly, thinks that | 
there is a world of difference between the two} 
sentiments ; that of the possibility of being | 
saved by one’s persona! righteousness, and that | 
of the impossibility of being saved without it, | 
But is not the difference altogether imaginary ? | 

The advocates of Calvinisin, are in the hab- } 
it of placing great stress upon that article of} 
faith which attributes the moral of a believer's | 
justification to his faith, in distinction from his ; 
acts of obedience and righteousness. While 


TtI™ 





they have admitted that a man must be pes | 


ally righteous in order to be accepted as right- 
eous in the sight of God, they have, at the 
same time, strongly asserted that his personal | 
righteousness is, in no sense and in no de- 

gree, the ground of his justification. And why 

is it that our good orthodox Srethren (we mean | 
us we say when we call them good) do not) 
perceive the manifest inconsistency of both 

their doctrine and their language ? If persons 

cannot be accepted, in the sight of God, as} 
righteous until they are really righteous, then | 
is it not a plain case, that their personal right. | 
eousness has a place in that, whatever it be, | 
which makes the ground of their justification ? | 
If they cennot be saved without good works ; 

without living soberly, righteously and piously | 
in the world; how is it that they are of no ac- | 
count in rendering men the suitable subjects of 
God’s approbation and mercy? No one sup- 
poses that a righteous life is a price to be bal- 
anced against that of eternal happiness: That 
it brings the great God in debt to the righteous | 
man; and that salvation is of the nature of! 
In this sense, no man is saved | 
by deeds of righteousness. Neither is he, in 
this sense, saved by his faith, ‘The Scriptures, 

however, make it a plain fact, that whoever ot 
pents shall be pardoned ; that whoever forsakes 

his sins and works righteousness, shall not die 
the death of the sinner; that they who tear God | 
and keep his commandments, shall be accepted | 
of him. A pious and good description of life 

is, obviously, the condition of the acceptance | 
and salvation of God. And what good cause | 
can now exist for retaining those unmeaning, | 
canting and inconsistent dogmas of olden time; | 
‘a man’s good works can avail him nothing at | 
the bar of God: a perfect righteousness is re- 
quisite to justification: God will have all, He 
demands of man, or He will accept of nothing! 
Why need there be any more dispute about the 
necessity and the office of personal righteous- 
ness in the affair of a man’s salvation? We 
all believe that he only is righteous, who work- 
eth righteousness. And we all, likewise, be- 
lieve that «the righteous God loves righteous 
souls,’ and that none of these souls shal! perish: 
‘that the righteousness of the righteous shall 
be upon him ; that in the righteousness that he | 
sath done he shall live.’ 

We will now pass to take some notice of the 
Right Hand of Fellowship. This part of Or- 
dination-services is, perlaps, peculiar to Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians; and the hint, 
which caused its introduction, taken from the 
example of James, Cephas, and John, who gave 
the right-hand of fellowship to Paul and Barna- 
bas; acknowledging, by this fraternal symbol, 
the apostolical comission of the latter for the 
service of the Gentiles. It was a token of 
equality, friendship and liberty, a pledge of 
mutual affection, forbearance and aid; an as-| 
surance than they would not vex, annoy and 
persecute each other while each was pursuing | 
Lis own work, and in his own way. It seems| 
that the older apostles did not see their way | 
clear, to preach, in all respects, as did their | 
younger brethren, Ou this account there was | 
much heart-berning and dissention among the 
brethren. Many of them were strongly preju- 
diced against the younger apostles. But James, 
Peter and John agieed to be tolerant, friendly 
and helpful toward them; and gave to them 
the right hand of fellowship, the significant 
pledge of their kinduess and character, 

The young gentleman, who, in an easy and 
talented manner, perfermed this part, on the 
present oceasion, did not, we think, apprehend | 
the full ground of the origina! example. He} 
secmed to lose sight of the very occasion, by | 
which the signal of the ceremony was elicited. 
He contemplated no such fact as any difference 
of opinion, practice or work, as being the ground 
of this traditionary rite, A fact, however, of 
this description, did, obviously, to some extent, 
exist, He did not say to the brother, whom, 
in terms of language warm, affectionate and ele- 
gant, he welcomed into the field of ministerial 
labor 3 *we will not molest you though your 
course be somewhat dissimilar to our own. We 
charitably believe that God has called you to 
that course, and in it, we wish you success,’ 
No. But he did say the direct contrary. The 
following was his sentiment, and nearly his 
language. We stand by you, and you have | 
our aid, our sympathy and our prayers, in all 
your labors, trials and hardships, so long as 
you continue steadfast and faithful ; but if you 
thould ever deviate and preach another Gospel, 
we shall rise up in all our might against you. 
In making this explicit declaration, the author 
of it is’ certainly entitled to the” praise of an 
pen-hearted and undisguised frankness ; but is 
he, “hong reasonable men, to that of candor and 
es For how can it be reasonable, candid 

silenien 4 ap whet tae om privilege of 

tnd havine + spins for change of opinion ; 

Weighed 2 Doce mes ye! and daly 

it, in roxas ‘e not candor and justice require 

y other case? But here, our author 
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tells his brother, that he is to expect no such 
privilege: ‘That if he should ever become other 
than orthodox, he is to be allowed no plea for 
the purpose of self-justification. ‘That the sen- 
tence against him is already made up, and will 
then, forthwith, be put in execation, In spirit 
and substance does it not amount to the follow- 
ing: ‘You, my brother, are now solemnly 
pledged to be steadfastly orthodox, It is a 
vow upon you before God and the world, You 
cannot change your belief without bringing per- 
jury upon your soul, And if any such change 
does ever take place, we shal] regard it, not as 
a mere misbelief, but as a heinous transgression; 
not as a venial error, but a most criminal apos- 
tacy. In regard to this one one thing, you 
may expect from us, your brethren, no indul- 
gence, no toleration. We can accord to you 
forbearance toward your other infirmities ; but 
toward this, none whatever, Patience and can- 
dor are misapplied when the object of them is 
heresy. In other cases of deviation from the 
line of common opinion and praetice, a man is 
allowed to assign his reasons, to explain his 
views, and, if he can, to justify his conduct. 
But, in regard to heresy, no such process is ad- 
missible. The whole inquiry must be ; not for 
the cause, but for the simple fact ; not whether 
his new opinion can be sustained and justified 
in truth, but whether it be orthodoxy or some- 
thing else, 
use one’s reason, on this subject it is a sin. 
On other subjects it is right that a man should 
keep his eyes opeu to the light of reason and 
conviction, but in this, it is wrong. On other 
points he may lawfully institute inquiry and 


pursue a course of investigation; on this, how- | 


On other subjects it is a virtue to} 


and scriptural discussion? Is not the strong- 
hold of their dependence upon dictation, edu- 
cational prejudices, creeds and denunciation ? 
If this be an erroneous charge, give me evi- 
dence of the contrary fact, and..[ will gladly 
confess my mistake. My wish is to live in 
fellowship and harmony with all my Christian 
brethren. I. would wrong no man by imput- 
ing to him a fault, undeseeved, May I and 
they be weighed in an even balance. It will 
be so in God’s account; and so should it be 
in our account of each other, 
Hampton-falls. S. F. 
CHRISTIAN PARADOXES. 
A Christian is one that believes things his 


which neither he nor any man alive ever saw. 

He believes himse!f freely pardoned, and yet 
a sufficient satisfaction was made for him. 

He believes himself to be precious in God’s 
sight and yet loathes himself in hig own. He 
dares not justify himself in those things where- 
in he can find no fault with himself, and yet 
believes God accepts him in those services 
wherein he is able to find many faults, 

The more injury his enemies do him, the 
more advantages he gains by them. The more 
he forsakes worldly things, the more he enjoys 
them. 

He is the most temperate of all men, yet 
fares most deliciously. He lends and gives 
most freely, yet he is the greatest usurer. 

He desires to have more grace than any man 
hath in the world, yet 18 truly sorrowful when 
he seeth any man have less than himself. 

IIe knoweth, if he please man he cannot be 








ever, he must implicitly believe ; to doubt and | the servant of Christ; yet, for Christ’s sake he 
to inquire are the preliminaries to declension | pleaseth all men in all things. 


and apostacy. In other respects should you be 
led astray, we may kindly take pains to con. 


! 





He believes Christ to have no need of any 
thing he doth; yet maketh account that he 


vince you, and if we fail, cast upon you the | doth relieve Christ, in all his acts of Charity. 


brotherly mantle of our charity, but if you stray 
from orthadoxy, we shall, at once, become your 


| 
adversaries and hunt you as we would a mis- | 


chievous beast of the wilderness. Have we not 
done this in regard to others? and shall your 
case, should it unfortunately happen, be an ex- 
ception to the general rule? I say, if you 
should preach another Gospel, than that we 
have received, by tradition from our fathers, 
You cannot mistake my meaning. We all 
know what another gospel is, T’o preach that 
God is one, one in the proper sense of the word, 
that Heis the Horny Onr, is one Gospel; and to 
preach that He is triune, existing as Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, is to preach another. ‘To 
preach that God is not a creature and that no 
creature can possibly be the unborn, the un- 
created, the unoriginated God, is one Gospel ; 
and to preach that a man, born in Bethlehem, 
and slain on Calvary, is the true, the living, the 


Hie knoweth he can do nothing of himself, 
yet labors to work out his own salvation, 

He knoweth he shal] not be saved by, nor 
for his good works; yet he doth all the good 
works he can. 

He knoweth God’s providence is in all things, 
yet is as diligent in bis calling and, business, as 
if he were to cut out the thread of his happi- 
| ness, 
| He thinks sometimes that the ordinances of 
' God do him no good; yet he would rather part 
with his life, than be deprived of them. 
| The world will sometimes account him a 
isaint, when God accounteth him a hypocrite ; 
‘and afterwards, when the world brandeth him 
'for a hypocrite, then God owneth him for a 
saint. 
| His advocate, his surety, shall be his jodge ; 
‘his mortal part shall become immortal 3 and 
|'what was sown in corruption and defilement 





life-giving, the deathless and immortal God, is | shall be raised in incorruption and glory; and 


to preach another. 


To preach that man as he (a finite creature shal] possess an infinite happi- 


comes out of the hands of his Creator is suscep ness.—Glory be to God.—Sir Francis Bacon, 


tible of saving goodness, is to preach one Gos- | 


pel; and to preach that he is unsusceptible of 
it from all the influences of the rational crea- 
tion, and can have it impressed upon him only 
by the supernatural hand which created the 
world, is to preach another. To preach that 
God pussesses and exercises the prerogative of 





Prayer For Frienps.-—One of the greatest 
kindnesses we can do our friends, and some- 
times the only kindness that is in the power of 
our hands, is, by prayer to recommend them 
to the loving kindness of God, We are likely 
to have the most comfort in those friends that 





pardoning sin on the condition of true repent- 
ance is to preach one Gospel; and to preach 
that He cannot, and does not, remit punish- 
ment to any, however contrite except in con- 
sideration of an expiatory equivalent, is to 
preach another. To preach that every man is 
responsible for his own sin and for that only, is 
to preach one Gospel ; and to preach that all 
mankind sinned in Adam and fell with him in 
his first transgression, is to preach another. To 
preach that when our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
Scriptures, is called a Captain, a Shepherd, a. 
Priest, a Sacrifice, a. Passover, and a Great 
High Priest, the names apply to Him only ina 
figurative sense, is to preach one Gospel ; and 
to preach that he is literally a Sacrifice, a Priest 
and a Great High Priest, is to preach another. 
I might proceed, at much greater length, in 
this strain, but you understand, sufficiently un- 
derstand me, I will, therefore, say a word on 
the subject of creeds and then relieve your at- 
tention. We are asked, why have creeds, 
when we havethe Bible? [ answer, the Bible 
as a creed, confession and covenant, will not 
answer our purpose, It wil] not sustain ortho- 
doxy. So soon as we take the Bible for our 
only confession, we are a fallen people ; and 
fallen like Lucifer, not egain to rise. 
orthodox text of Scripture almits of a heterodox 
interpretation. And what, if possible, is still 
more unfortunate, there are many which in ap- 
pearance, are the very contrast of orthodoxy, 
The Bible, therefore, without a creed to inter- 
pret and fix its meaning, will lead all men into 
heterodoxy. The experiment, itself, has been 
made, About one hundred years ago, the 
Presbyterians, in England, held a great conven- 
tion, in Salter's Hall, of 142 members; and the 
vote was put and carried, seventy three to sixty 
nine, to have no creed but the Bible. And the 
consequence has been that the English Presby- 
terians, once, and even then, so staunchly or- 
thodox, have become generally believers in the 
personal unity of God, And we have exam- 
ples, also, in our own country. Some thirty | 
years ago, arose a denomination, among us, who 
took the name of Christians. They were then 
Trinitarians. But they adopted the princi- 
ple of making use of no creed except the 
Scriptures of truth, And now, almost to a man, 
they are Unitarians, These examples speak 
for themselves ; and they are beacons for our 
admonition,’ : ? 

So much for the Right Hand; and so much 
for the Ordination. Bat the young man did 
not say what haa just been reported. No. But 
by implication, what part of it was the dec- 
laration, he did make? 1 desire that what I 
have written may be fairly and strictly exam- 
ined. If creeds, and orthodoxy, and intoler- 
ance of honest and enlightened conviction, be 
not liable to the exceptions here taken against 
them, let the case be fairly made out and vindi- 
cated. And I seriously ask, if our Trinitarian 
brethren have not given up all expectation of 


we pray most for. Whatever comfort we de- 
|sire to find in any creature, we must have re- 
course to God for it by prayer, for ‘ our times 
are in his hand, and all our ways at his dispo- 
) sal.’ Fruitful Christians are as much the joy, 
as barren professors are the grief of faithful 
}ministers, It is very refreshing to Christians 
| to compare notes about their spiritual concerns ; 
/ thus they are sharpened, as ‘iron sharpens iron.’ 


— Henry. 


ANGER. 

Anger is another lust of the flesh. Of all 
fen passions none is less capable of counsel, 
'nor more rebellious against the empire of rea- 
\son: it darkens the mind, and causes such a 
| fierce agitation of the spirits, as when a storm 
fills the air with black clouds, and terrible 
flashes of lightning. It often breaks ‘forth so 
suddenly, that as some acute diseases, if check- 
ed at first, become more violent, there is no 
time for remedy, nor place for cure; so there 
is such an irrevocable precipitancy of the pas- 
sions, that the endeavor to repress their fury, 
enrages them. It is astonishing what enormous 
excesses and mischiefs are caused by it! How 


Every | many houses are turned into dens of dragons, 


how many kingdoms into fields of blood, by this 
fierce passion ? 

Too prevent its rise and reign, the most ne- 
ecosary counsel is, if possible, to quench the 
first sparks that appear, which are seeds preg- 
nant with fire. But if it be kindled do not 
| feed the fire by exasperating words. A pru- 
| dent silence will be more effectual to end a 
quarrel, than the most sharp and piercing reply 
that confounds the adversary, Julius Cesar 
would never assault those enemies with arins, 
whom he could subdue by hunger. He that in- 
juriously reviles us, if we revile not again, and 
he has not a word from us to feed his rage, 
will cease of himself; and like those who die 
with pure hunger, wil! tear himself. Hezekiah 
commanded the counsellors not to say a word 
to Rabshekah, 

Try by gentle and meek addresses to com- 
pose the ruffled minds of those who are pro- 
voked, It is the observation of the wisest of 
men, ‘that a soft answer breaks the bones:’ it 
is usually successful to make stubborn spirits 
compliant. Indeed some are so perverse in 
their passions, that the mildest words will in- 
cense them; no submission, no satisfactior will 
be accepted; their anger causes mortal and 
immortal hatred. But these are so far from 
being christians, they are not heathens; but 
divested of al} humanity. 

If anger has rushed into the bosom, that it 
may not rest there, cancel the remembrance of 
the provocation, ‘{he continual reflecting in 
the thoughts upon an injury, hinders reconcilia- 
tion. The art of oblivion, if practised, would 
prevent those resentments that eternize quar- 
rels; For this end, let us consider what may 











supporting their cause from candid, reasonable 


lessen the offence in our esteem: in particular, 


reason cannot comprehend ; he hopes for things | 





if very injurious words are spoken against us 
by one in & transport of anger, they should be 
more easily despised, when they seem more 
justly provoking; for they proceed from rage, 
not from reason; and no person that is of a 
wise and sober mind will regard them, but as 
words spoke by a sick man in the height of a 
calenture, : 

Now to make us careful to prevent or allay 
this passion, it will be requisite to consider the 
inclination and sway of our natures; some as 
soon take fire as dry thorns, and retain it as 
knotty wood. Now it is a fundamental rule of 
life, that our weakest part must be guarded 
with the most jealousy, and fortified with the 


strongest defence: there we must expect the /. 


most dangerous and frequent assaults of satan: 
there he will direct his battery, and place his 
scaling-ladders, Let therefore the following 
considerations settle in our hearts. How be- 
coming an understanding creature it is to defer 





anger! For the passions are blind and brutish ; 
and without a severe command of them, a man 
forfeits his natural di nity. What is more un- 
reasonable, than for a man deeply to wound | 
himself, that he mey have an imaginary satis- | 
faction in revenging an injury? Into what a 
fierce disorder is the body put by anger? The 
heart is inflamed, and the boiling spirits fly up | 
into the head, the eyes sparkle, the mouth 
foams, and the other symptoms of madness fol- 
low. Inwardly, the angry man suffers more 
torments than the most cruel enemy can inffict 
upon him. ~A man of understanding is of a 
cool spirit. It was the wise advice of Pyrrhus, | 
to those whom he instructed in the art of de- | 


‘ 


fence, ‘that they would not be angry: for an-| 
ger would make them rash, and expose them 
to their adversary, He that hath not rule over 
his own spirit, is like a city broken down, and 
without walls ;’ and consequently exposed to 
rapine and spoil by every enemy. Satan hath 
an easy entrance into them, and brings along 
with him a train of evils. We are therefore 
directed to watch against anger, ‘and not to 
give place to the devil.’ Eph. 4. Consider how 
honorable it is to pass, by an offence: it is a 
rovalty of spirit; an imitation of God, in ‘ whose 
eyes the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit 
is of great price.’ The greater the offence, 
the greater the glory of pardoning it. How 
pleasant itis! ‘The soul is possessed in pa- 
tience ; it is cool and quiet ; there is a divine 
and heavenly consent of the mind, the will and 
affections, The breast of a dispassionate man 
is the temple of peace. Besides, Jet us fre- 
quently remember our want of the divine com- 
passion; there is no man so innocent, unless 
he absolutely forgets that he is a man, and his 
many frailties, but desires that the cause of his 
life, in the day of judgment, may be tried by 
the tribunal of clemency ; for no man can then 
be saved but by pardon. The due considera- 
tion of this will make us more hardly provoked, 
and more easily appeased with those who of- 
fend us. 

Let us pray for the descent of the dove-like 
Spirit into our bosoms, to moderate and temper 
our passions. ‘* Meekness, is the fruit of he 
Spirit” Gal. 5,22. There is a natural meek- 
ness, the product of the temperament of the 
humors in the body; this is a rare felicity: 
there is a moral meekness, the product of edu- 
cation and counsel ; this is an amiable virtue : 
there is a spiritual meekness, that orders the 
passions according to the rule of divine law, in 
conformity to our Savior’s example; this is a 
divine grace, that attracts the esteem and love 
of God himself. ‘This prepares us for commu- 
nion with the God of peace here, and in 
heaven. 

To obtain this excellent frame of spirit, let 
us be humble in our minds, and temperate in 
our affections, with respect to those things that 
are the incentives of passion. The false valu- 
ations of ourselves, and the things of this world, 
are the inward causes of sinful anger. Con- 
tempt and disdain, either real or apprehended, 
and the crossing our desires of worldly enjoy- 
ments, inflame our breasts, Our Savior tells 
us, he is ‘meek and Jowly;’ and meekness is 
joined with temperance, as the productive and 
conservative cause of it. He that doth not 
over-value himself, nor inordinately affect tem- 
poral things, is hardly provoked, and easily ap- 
peased.— Bates. 














Worvoty Ricues.—It was a remark of an 
old Divine, that ‘ worldly riches are like nuts ; 
many clothes are torn in getting them, many a 
tooth is broken in cracking them, but never a 
hungry appetite is satisfied in eating thew.’ 


THE SUM OF RELIGION. 
By tHe Lorp Crier Justice Hate. 


He that fears the Lord of heaven and earth, 
and walks humbly before him,—and thankfully 
lays hold of the message of redemption by Je- 
sus Christ, and strives to express his thankful- 
ness by the sincerity of obedience,——that is sor- 
ry with all his soul when he comes short of bis 
duty,—that walks watchfully in the denial of 
himself, and does not yield to any lust or known 
sin ;—he that if he fails in the least measure, 
is restless till he has made his peace by true re- 
pentance,—that is true in his promises, just in 
his dealings, charitable to the poor, sincere in 
his devotion,—that will not deliberately dishon- 
or God although with perfect security from tem- 
poral punishment,—that his hopes, and his con- 
versation in. heaven,—that dares not do any 
thing unjustly, although never so much to his 
advantage: and all this because he firmly be- 
lieves Him that is iuvisible, and fears him be- 
cause he loves him ;—fears him as well for his 
goodness as for his greatness ;—such a man, 
_whether he be an Episcopalian or a Presbyteri- 
an, an Independant or Anabaptist ; whether he 
wears a surplice or wears none; whether he 
kneels at the communion, or for conscience’ 
sake stands orsits ; he hath the life of religion 
in him: and that life acts in him, and will con- 
form his soul to the image of his Savior, and 
go along with him to eternity, notwithstanding 
his practice of things indifferent. On the oth- 
er side, if a man fears not the eternal God, 





commits sin with presumption, can drink to ex- 


cess, lie, swear, vainly or falsely, loosely break 
his promises,—such a man, althéugh he ery 
down Bishops, or cry down Presbytery; al- 
though he be rebaptized every day, or declaim 
against it as heresy ; although he fast all the 
Lent, or fast out of pretence of avoiding super- 
stition,—yet, notwithstanding these, and a 
thousand more external conformities or zealous 
oppositions of them, he wants the life of relt- 
gion. 





Wuere Property 1s sare.—The following 
anecdote was related at the meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist Convention, by Mr Badger: 

He said he wished they could feel as did a 
Christian merchant of his acquaintance, with 
whom he met in New-York, on the morning af- 
ter the great fire had consigned $17,000,000 of 
property to destruction. This merchant had 
been wealthy, and had contributed much to the 
cause of Home Missions. Mr B. commiserated 
with him upon his loss ; and the reply was, ‘ Yes; 
1am now a poor man, but when | think of the 
destruction of my property, it is a consolation 


| for ne to remember that the money which I gave 


in support of Home Missions is safe.’ He hop- 
ed that all present would make at least a por- 
tion of their property safe, by casting it into the 
treasury of the Lord. 





ZEBULON. 

Extract from the Rev. J. Harris’s (the author of 
Mainmon) Prize Essay on the moral claims of sea- 
men. 

APPEAL TO US BY THEIR SUFFERINGS. 


What class can appeal more truly to their 
past sufferings than sailors? or establish a 
stronger claim on our gratitude and generosi- 
ty? Generous themselves to a fault, reckless 
of danger, and lavish of their blood in the de- 
fence of their country, they seem thrown en- 
tirely on the nobler feelings of their fellow- 
countrymen. Who has not been affected while 
reading that tale of Grecian story which relates 
that when ASschylus was condemned to death 
at Athens, his brother Aminias procured the re- 
versal of the sentence, by uncovering an arm, 
of which the hand had been cut offat the battle 
of Salamis, in the serv.ce of his country ? Who 


has not felt the mute eloquence of that appeal ? 


The religious public constitutes a court, not of 
legal justice, but of Christian benevolence ; 
and as it weighs the respective claims of the 
various classes of the community on its regard, 
does it call for our seamen to appear? Would 
not the api representative of that class be a 
man who had been maimed and mutilated in 
battle ? a manly figure shorn of its fair propor- 
tions,in the service of his country, while we were 
peacefully pursuing our daily course or secure- 
ly slumbering in our homes? And shall he ex- 
hibit his scarred and dismembered person in 
vain? If a warm and undisguised heart can 
win our regard: if a dauntless courage in em 
countering enemies, and unbounded generosity 
in succouring the distressed, should engage our 
esteem; if the calm endurance of sufferings, 
perseverance amidst difficulties, and patriotic 
ardor, should command our respect, then have 
our seamen established an irresistible claim on 
our gratitude and generosity, for in these qual- 
ities they have abounded. ' 


DEATH OF SAILORS OFTEN SUDDEN, 


How affecting, how appalling the statement, 
that ‘for every sixteen sailors who die of all 
diseases, eleven die by drowning, or in 
wrecks.’ 

It appears by a report of a committee of Par. 
liament on the extent of loss in property and 
lives at sea, that between 1833 and 1835 inclu- 
sive, there were 1573 vessels stranded or 
wrecked, and during the same period, there 
were 129 vessels missing or lost, making a to- 
tal of 1702 vessels wrecked, and missing in the 
period of three years, The amount of proper- 
ty, in those vessels was believed to be £8,510, 
000 while 2682 lives were lost at the same 
time, 

On our own coast it appears by the Sailor’s 
Magazine for January 1837, that 316 vessels 
and 826 lives were lost in 1836. Now, esti- 
inate the value of each vessel and cargo at 20, 
000 dollars, we have the amount of 6,320,000 
doNars lost the last year by shipwrecks. 

Well, indeed, might an ancient philosopher 
inquire, when distributing the haman race into 
the two classes of the living and the dead, ‘ who 
can determine in which class we are to enter 
the names of those on the sea?’ At this mo- 
ment, perhaps, while the reader is quietly pe- 
rusing these lines, the sea, in tome parts, is 
lasned into fary. Deep is calling unto deep. 
A vessel is staggering and plunging from the 
mountain waves down into the roaring caverns. 
Death is raging around it, seeking for hixprey. 
A moment longer—a nafl starts, a seam yawns, 
the masts plunge over the side—he enters, and 
the vessel disappears. So literally and em. 
phatically true is it of the seamen, that there 
is but a step between him and death! 

How affecting to think that the great majori- 
ty of those who have perished at sea, were cut 
off suddenly in the prime of life. The earth is- 
the grave of infantine weakness, of diseased 
ewaciation, of worn-out age, but the ocean is 
the tomb of the young, the vigorous, the brave. 
While yet they were full of heart and hope, 
bueyant as the bark in which they had career- 
ed over the waves, the lightning smote them, or 
the boom struck them overboard ; they fell from 
aloft, or the resistless wave washed them from 
the deck; the ship sprung a leak, or stranded, 
or struck ; the boat sunk, or the tempest gath- 
ered; burst,and overwhelmed them. ‘* Thou 
didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them, 
they sank like lead in the mighty waters.’ Un- 
der circumstances the most unfavorable for re- 
flection or prayer, ‘in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye,’ they passed into the presence of 
their Judge. 

How affecting to anticipate the day when 
‘the sea shall give up the dead which were in 
it;? when— : 

‘ From out their watery beds, the Océan’s dead, 


Renewed, shall, on the unstirring billows, stand, 
From pole to pole, thick covering all the sea.’ 
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How appalling to reflect that of the count- 
less hosts which the sea shall then surrender up 
—fMore numerous than its wavés—the preat 
mass perished suddenly, * went down quick,’ 
and, Oli! what ground there is to fear that they 
died unprepared—died in anger with death — 
died, and * gave no sign,’ but that of impenitence 
—died, and offered no prayer but that of hor- 
‘rid imprecation—died amidst noise and tumult 
‘hostile to salutary reflection! a4 

And shall we wait till the sea give up its 

‘dead, before we awake toa sense of our re- 
sponsibility ? Shall we delay till we see thet 
standing for judgement, before we begin to 
weigh their claims, or to consider the conse- 
quences of our guilty neglect 2? Shall the hosts 
of those who will then arise unprepared go on 
augmenting, and we make no combined effort 
to prevent it? 





CHARACTERISTICS &c, 
There are many elements in their character, 
which, when baptized and sanctified by the Ho- 
ly. Spirit, contain the promise of eminent piety. 


May we not warrantably suppose, that this was - 


one reason why the Savior of the world devo- 
ted so much of his ministry to the maritime part 
of the Jewish pepulation ? Capernaum, an the 
sea of Tiberias, was his adoptee town, I[t was 
on the ‘sea-coast’ that he commenced, and 
principally pursued his ministry. ‘There, the 
greater proportion of ‘ his mighty works were 
performed.’ His largest audiences were com- 
posed of the inhabitants of the sea coasts; he 
found the greatest: number of disciples there ; 
and there Lis cause most iMustriously triumph- 
ed. 

The character of the class is substantially 
the same still. ‘They are capable of quick and 
abiding impréssions ; full of grateful and gener- 
ous affections; with a snperstitionus but strong 
belief in a superintending Providence; a deep 
veneration for signs, and omens, and old obser- 
vances ; a feeling of intense interest in tales re- 
lating to the invisible world, and to the appear- 
ance of spiritual beings. This must be evident 
to any one who knows any thing of the mar- 
vellous stories of the fair weather middle watch; 

(and the very figure at the bow—derived from 
the ancient tulela, or chosen patron of the ship, 
to which prayers and sacrifices were daily of- 
fered, and which was held so sacred as to offer 
a sanctuary to these who fled to it—even this 
figure, considering the deep feelings with which 
itis generally regared, indicates the exiaténce 
of a state of mind, the very reverse of a selfish, 
cold, heartless scepticism. Here, then, are el. 

/ements of the most improveable nature 1 a deep 
substratum of rich and warm feeling, such as 

_We may suppose the apostle Paul would Lave 


delighted to work in; and which, by whomso-* 


,everit may be wrought in earnestness and 
| faith, could not fail, under the Divine blessing, 
,to issue in a character of simple, glowing, and 
) Vigorous plety, 

| How interesting the spectacle of a cloud of 
| shipping in one of our mercantile ports, avail- 
ing themselves of the same tide, and spreading 
| their sails to the same auspicious breeze, to de- 
/part ou their respective voyages! For a short 
_ time, they all proceed down channel! together ; 
| but as * the great and wide sea ’ expands before 
| them, they strike off in all directions, and eve- 
|ry day they diverge wider and farther from each 
other. till eventually they are scattered over the 
{face of the world. ‘There go the ships !'— 
said the psalmist, when contemplating the sub- 
lime spectacle, and filling his mind with great 
| thonghts of nature and providence. And will 
, Mot the church sanctify sublimity, and behold in 
| the navigated sea a glorious agency of grace ? 
‘There go the ships!’ the Christian might say, 
‘as he stood and gazed at a numerous ficet di- 
verging and disappearing in the horizon :— 
j there go the ships, laden with treasures more 
| precious than those of the navy of Solomon 
when’ freighted with the ivory and the gold of 
Ophir; in one of them are tracts; in another, 
bibles ; in another, missidnaries ; in all of them, 
men, who, like the Christian mariners of the 
Galilean Lake, are ‘the messengers of the 
churches and the glory of Christ,’—men of 
simple, earnest, glowing piety, who go to be 
‘fishers of men,’ in all nations, kindreds, and 
climes on the face ofthe earth. The prayers 
of the church waft them on their several ways ; 
angels convoy them; He who brought the ship 
of the disciples safe to lind is present with 
them; and the very ends of the earth shal] be 
glad for them. 


i 








[Froom the New York Evangelist.] 

A WEEK-DAY SERMON. 
ADDRESSED TO ALL CHRISTIAN PROFESSORS. 
Text—* Owe no man any thing.’—Rom. xiii. 8, 

Without undertaking to define exactly the 
extent and limitations of the sacred command, it 
is safe to say that it forbids those extensive pe- 
cuniary engagements, which overload and em- 
barrass the mind, which prevent the faithtul 
discharge of the debtor’s promises, and which 
encanger the property and peace of others. 

Americaa Christians have dreadfully violated 
the injunctions of my text: and these are some 
of the unhappy consequences, 

1, Being in debt destroys peace of mind— 
fills us with anxiety, lest through disappoint. 
ments we should injure others; lest creditors 
should distrust our integrity ; lest sickness or 
death should overtake, while business affairs are 
in confusion. Oftentimes the hours devoted to 
rest, and to the endearments of home, are so 
invaded, as to afford the debtor no enjoyment, 
In this state, prayer is more or less neglected—— 





communion with God is lost—so that from every 
source an unquiet conscience and an unhappy 
life are gained. 

2. Being in debt destroys one’s influence. 
However aimple the Christian’s resources, it 
generally prevents his doing much for the great 
objects of benevolence, through real or pre- 
tended fears; it tends to shut up the mind to 
the narrow circle of one’s own interests, and 
leaves no heart to look abroad on the wants and 
woes of a dying world, 

3. Being in debt brings an individual under 
powerful templations.——Wher disappointed, the 











debtor is left to fretfulness, and to anger to- 
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| 
wards others as the cause: when pressed for 


payments,-he is induced to make promises, 
which there is only a faint hope that he can 
fulfill ; sometimes to equivocate, and even tell 
contradictory stories to different creditors, sc. 

4. Being in debt often leads to seriqus alien- 
ation between brethren. How often and how 
disastrously has this been witnessed in our 
churches? One brother provoked to sue an- 
other—misunderstanding, and hard words fol- 
lowing—the charges of oppression and dishon- 
esty made—hatreds diffused through whole 
families, and perhaps destroying the peace of 
neighborhoods for a generation. = 

5. Being in debt often leads Christians great. 
ly to dishonor religion. Franklin has well said, 
in reference to this subject, ¢{t is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright.’ And from rea- 
sons already suggested, it is not wonderful 
that pecuniary embarrassments soimetimes lead 
Christian professors to acts which cover them 
with shame, and bring wide spread reproach on 
‘the name of Christ. 

But this is not all: the causes of pecuniary 
embarrassment, at the present day, show in 
numberless instances, flagrant vielations of the 
precept of God. . As a general rule, it is not 
necessary to usefulness or comfort, that men 
become embarrassed. It is not meant to say 
that all have sinned, who have become embar- 
rassed—endorsing for others, protracted sick- 
ness, or extraordinary misfortunes, may have 
produced the result. But that a great part of 
the dishonored obligations of debtors, are proof 
of wickedness, may be evinced from the consid- 
erations, that they result, either 

1. From indolence—a desire to be freed 
from a life of honest industry —from pride, which 
forbids labor with one’s own hand: or, 

2. From contracting debts on the strength 
of what it is hoped may be gained in the com- 
ing years: or, 

3. From sheer neglect of the interests of 
others ; a strange and criminal thoughtlessness 
in regard to one’s promises : or, 

4. From hankering after fashionable appare! 
—purchase of superfluous furniture, and con. 
tinual indulgence in expensive entertainments : 
“OF, 

5. From the spirit of speculation—the pres- 
ent system of gambling in stocks, lands, pro- 
duce, ete. 

DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS WHO ARE 1N DEBT. 

1. Let them ascertain the full amount of 
liabilities, and whether they have f.iled to ful- 
‘fill their engagements, or only fear that they 
‘shall fail, let them spread the whole matter be- 
fore their creditors. Let them, immediately, 
put those they owe on their guard, or warn 
them of probable disappointment. No matter 





whether the debtor be actually insolent. or not; 
no matter whether derangements of. business | 
have proceeded from improvidence, or from | 
causes beyond control ; let debtors deal frank. 
ly, just as, being themselves creditors, they 
would wish to be dealt with. 

2. Let Christians immediately reduce their 
expenses within their incomes: It is far better | 
to dismiss servants, banish parties, and live in 
houses uncarpeted and comparatively unfur- 
‘nished, and satisfy hunger with a morsel of 

read—than to enjoy the elegances of life, and 
vithhold money honestly due to a neighbor. 

8. Let Christians purchase nothing-but what 
is absolutely indispensable, and regard their 
promise to pay, just as sacredly as they would 
their oaths: let Christians remember that they 
are just as much bound to pay the.r notes, on | 
the day they promise, as they are to speak the 
truth in a court of justice. 

4. Let Christians withdraw themselves from 
the unchristian system of speculations, now } 
threatening our country: let them not embark 
thousands in western lands, for there is good | 
reason to fear that this 1s not an honest vse of 
God’s money : let them not hoard up provisiens, 
seeking great price, for ‘he that withholdeth 
corn, the people shall curse him.’ Let them 
be content with mederate gains, for ‘he that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.’ 

Christian Brother! are you in debt? As 
you wish to be useful, as you would retain 
peace of mind, as you would avoid the snare of 
the devil—be diligent to obey this command, 
‘Owe no man any thing.’ O. M. 








The more I attermptto murder time, the more 
life it has to murder me, soul and body. If | 
put my time in my pocket, it is no excuse to 
say that I do not carry it to the play-house.— 
Adams. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THEATRES AND THEIR INFLUENCES. 
Whilst the most strenuous efforts of the 

Philanthropist have been directed towards the 
extermination of intemperance, and the dis- 
semination of good principles and order in so- 
ciety, there has been, and still exists one evil 
against which but little is ssid—I mean Theatres 
and their influences. Intemperance is a vice 
in itself disgusting and unnatural, and through 
the efforts of good men, extends itself at the 
present day only among the very dregs of so- 
ciety. Even the sanction of almost universal 
custom hardly sufficed ever to gloss it over, for 
it was too openly and bare-facedly brutish---nay 
the term is not expressive enough, for even 
brutes instinctively abhor strong drink. But 
Theatres—what shall be said of them? Imag- 
ination can go back to their origin and picture 
them as-something intellectual and worthy, but 
considering their known effects at the present 
tine, we hardly dare think that they ever ex- 
isted without their abuses, All men revere the 
names of Shakspeare, Moliere, and Otway, and 
in their admiration of their great and univer- 
sally acknowledged genius, sanction the diffu- 
sion of the most pernicious sentiments and 
principles. But 1 will not attack such great 
names. All the world knows that, whilst by 
the power of their intellect, they have, im a 
wonderfully accurate manner, portrayed char- 
acter and scenes in life, there is scattered 
all over their works a spirit, and an open lewd- 
ness of expression, that should not too often 
meet the eye of the young man or woman whose 
character is not wholly formed. | do not 
wish to set up a bugbear, or a merely specula- 
-tive opinion, for the thoughtless and giddy to 
cavil at, but throw my thought before the minds 
of all considerate men, and Jeave it for them to 
determine whether something ought not to be 
done, and that immediately, to remedy this great 
and growing evil. I do not wish (0 set myself 
up as possessing more virtue than those around 
me, and ‘ compound for sins I am inclined to, by 
damning those I have no mind to ’—for I have 
but recently been led to view the subject as I 
do. And T most willingly confess that I have 
been a frequenter of Theatres and a lover of 
plays, and being from my own too sad experi- 





ence fully and thoroughly convinced of their 
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pernicious tendencies, I consider -it a duty, 
without being bigotted or illiberal, to attack 
them in their most glaring abuses. And, ex- 
press my honest and firm conviction, I will, un- 
reservedly, gainsay who may, Frirs:, to glance 
at the character of Actors. There are many 
among them, we are happy to say, who hold a 
respectable standing in society, in our own Ci- 
ty, and who have the reputation of being moral 
men, and who perhaps in a better state of things 
might feel themselves willing to reform the 
abuses of the stage; but being too few to 
breast alone the current, they go along with it, 
and their good will stands as a dead letter. 
The great mass of them however, with a herd 
of inferior followers, is of such a character as 
to meet the condemnation of every good man 
and worthy citizen. Dissipation, intemperance 
and gambling, are but a few among the many 
vices that follow in their train, Let me ask, of 
what possible use are they in society? What 
do they contribute to the happiness of man, so 
far as any of the principles are concerned in 
which man’s true happiness consists? Nothing 
—worse than nothing. For their whole char- 
acter and influence tend to counteract these 
very principles, 

The character of the plays selected for per- 
formance is next well worthy of reprehension, 
They are not free from profane, and lewd 
expressions, and a looseness, which, though 
somewhat glossed over in a few instances, are 
often too open and shameful to be listened to, 
or tolerated in a society, where there is the 
least regard for modesty or decency. It does 
appear to me, that on some occasions, there is 
no modest female, but would blush for shame at 
being a listener to such impure language. And 
by consenting to go.and drink in such contam- 
ination night after night, do they not in fact 
countenance immorality ? 

The thoughtless may langh at this,—the man 
of pleasure may sneer and call it the effect of 
overstrained and illiberal views. But I put it 
to the heart of every Father and every Mother 
in the community, and ask them if they are 
willing to allow their promising sons and love 
ly daughters to visit a plac: where their young 
minds are sure to be tainted, and where there 
is great danger of having their virtuous princi- 
ples weakened if not whoily rooted out, We 





profess to be liberal, and willingly admit that | 
there are many scenes of great beauty and | 
power of acting and calculated to excite the | 
better feelings of the heart. But why should 
young people be permitted to learn an artificial 
sort of good feeling, and weep at some fictitious 
tale of woe, thereby exhansting nature by an 
unnatural excitement? Does this teach them 
to sympathise with the unfortunate around 
them? Does this incite 
distressed ? 


relieve the 
No, the very reverse. Its effect 
is to make them impatient of the realities of 
life. And thus they will pass by, with scorn 
or callons indifference, an afflicted and deserv- 
ing sufferer, to be whirled off in their costly 
dresses and ornaments, to sit four hours, listen- 


them to 





ing to grossly immoral plavs; and perchance 
to weep, because, forsooth, some suple faced 
buffoon distorts his face into a semblance of 
grief. Well may we exclaim, ‘O tempora, O 
mores ‘!!! 

And there is still another point, Boston has 
lony been famed for the moral character of its 
citizens, and in this view has stood higher than 
almost every other city in the union, 

Houses of ill fame have been exterminated, 
and all, as one man, have risen at once to do 
this; yet shall it be said that onr most respec- 
table citizens, with their wives and daughters, 
are actually giving support to, and tacitly coun 
tenancing what remain of these sinks of vice ? 
They would all disown the fact with one voice, 
but is it not so? Do they not fill the boxes of 
the Theatre, while over their heads, scenes of 
lewdness, infamy, and female degradation, are 
going on? Do they know that one portion otf 
the house is allotted to the worst of the female 
sex? Are they aware that the young man, 
whom they admit into their society and in whom 
they place their dearest hopes---nay, that the 
husband, (it is too true) sometimes leaves his 
innocent and unsuspecting wife, to associate with 
these shameless and degraded beings, They 
should know all this, and these are facts too 
glaring and too well attested to be overlooked. 
Were it not that decency requires a veil to be 
drawn over them, scenes might be described, 
which would gend a thrill of horror through the 
heart of every mother and sister, who value in 
the slightest degree the honor of their sons or 
brothers. 

Now.it seems plain, that knowing these facts 
no one can frequent a theatre without admitting 
himself a supporter and countenancer of vice. 
Would you live ina house one part of which 
was occupied by openly vicious people ? Would 
you patronize a Hotel, where vicious conduct 
was permitted? Would you not at once dis- 
countenance such conduct by withholding your 
support ? Experience of every day shows that 
you would, and yet you shut your eyes to the 
shameful vices of a Theatre, and nightly go to 
a place where contamination fills the very air 
you breathe. 

I earnestly hope the attention of our citizens 
will be directed to this subject. There are 
many now who think as I do, that no person of 
good moral character and respectability will 
countenance such a state of things, D. 

A Dear Dainx.—Lysimachus, for extreme 
thirst, offered his kingdom to the Geter, to 
quench it. His exclamation, when he had 
drank, is wonderfully strf&¥ing: ‘ Ah! wretched 
me; who, for such a*momentary gratification, 
have lost so great a kingdom! How applicable 
this to the case of him, who, for the momentary 
pleasures of sin, parts with the kingdom of 
heaven,—Bp. Horne. 





A coop reason.—The judicious Hooker 
used to say, ‘If I had no other reason and mo- 
tive for being reJigious, | would earnestly strive 
to be so for the sake of ny aged mother, that 
I might requite her care of me, and cause the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy.’ 





Wuere Property 1s Sarr.—The following 
anecdote was related at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Baptist State Convention, by 
Mr Badger. 

He said he wished that they could feel as 
did a Christian merchant of his acquaintance, 
with whom he met in New York, on the morn- 
ing after the great fire had consigned $17,000,- 
000, of property to destruction, This mer- 
chant had been wealthy, and had contributed 
much to the cause of Home Missions. Mr B. 
commiserated with him upon his loss ; and the 
reply was,‘ Yes; I am now a poor man, but 
when I think of the destruction of my property, 


;example he enforced many a holy lesson. And 


money tohich I gave in support of Hone Missions 
is safe” He. hoped that all present would make 
at least a portion of their property safe, by 
casting it into the treasury of the Lord. 





For the Register and Observer. 
‘LEARN OF ME, FOR I AM MEEK AND 
LOWLY.’ 


Fxtract from an Address to 8. 8. Teachers by a 
pastor. 

When Iam musing on the character of Jesus 
Christ—and striving to bring his image before 
the eye of my mind—no words of his come 
oftener or more touchingly to my recollection. 
than the words ‘learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly,’ As Christians and especially as 
Christian Teachers, and above all as Teachers 
of the young, these words present to us a_pic- 
ture which it is good for us often to contemplate. 
And although it is true that mere meditation on 
‘the beauty of holiness,’ without the desire of 
attaining jt on the determination of pursuing 
the steps-for its attainment, cannot make that 
holiness ours, still there is something in the 
very contemolation of virtue, especially where 
it is embodied in a bright example, which makes 
the heart immediately better——for, as the Psalm- 
ist felt, when he was musing, the fire burn 
within him, so must every one whose thoughts 
are truly bent upon an image of moral excel- 
lence feel a glow of affection and reverence 
kindled in the deeper recesses of his soul, with 
power to purify the holy place from Jow and 
earthborn passions, This power dwells pecu- 
liarly in the example of our Savior. By simply 
being with him and conv-rsing with him io 
spirit, we cannot fail.to imbibe something of 
that mind which was in him. 

As Teachers of his religion nothing is so 
important to us, as that we should contemplate 
and copy his character, We are apt to forget 


_need to be taught in these days, indeed grown 





how much more, infinitely more, Jesus taught 
by his manner and his example than by his | 
words. His words were either silacticvemned | 
or despised, The people, enthusiastic as they 
often were towards him—entirely misinterpre- 
ted his instructions, and the Scribes and Phari- 
sees regarded him with jealousy and indigna- 
tion—neither priests nor people, worldly-mind- 





ed as they were, conld understand the real 
meaning of his pure and simple precepts. But | 
his character they could not mistake. By his 


when as we read at the close of the sermon on 
the mount ‘the people were astonished at his 
doctrine’ it was not at the things taught they 
wondered, but at the tone and air and manner 
of his teaching, ‘for’ says the narrative ‘he 
taught them as one having authority and not as 
the scribes.’ 

I suspect we do not generally consider in | 
what this authority of our Savior’s manner of | 





teaching consisted. It was not most assuredly 
any thing arbitrary and authorative in his tone 
It was not his ‘T say unto you’— 
‘T say unto you’—It was not any thing dog. 
matical in his manner which awed the multi- 
tude and impressed them with a consciousness 
of the presence of one clothed with authority, 
No—far from it. If anch had been Christ’s 
manner, the people weuld have regarded him 
in all probability as a rival of the Scribes and 
Pharisees themselves. It was the simplicity— 
it was the sincerity—above all it was the meek- 
ness and lowiiness of Jesus which wrought 
such a sensation among the multitude gathered | 
around the foot of the hill It was because he | 
evidently disdained the assumption of a dog- | 
matical tone and an anthoritative manner—and | 
relied simply on the power of truth and the} 
God of truth—it was becanse he fe!t himself to 

be one under authority, that the multitude felt 

his authority. It was becanse he himself was) 
conscious of the presence of a higher power | 
to which he was responsible that the people | 
were made to feel that thev too stood in a high | 
and solemp presence—that they too felt a sen- | 
sation of awe as if some unseen form of grent- | 
ness were near. It was because Jesus felt | 
himself to be in a spiritual region—surronnded 
and possessed with religious realities—this was 

‘hat made the people feel so too—-this was 

what made them silently and reverently admire 

and adore, 


or address, 





If we would copy Jesus as a Teacher—our | 
first and most earnest effort and prayer should 


be that we may be clothed with that humility 
which, contrasted with the greatness of the 
truths he uttered, gave his teaching that pecu- 
liar power, even over those whose minds but 
dimly apprehended the mighty realities he re- 
vealed, that power which awoke the envy of 
the learned Scribe and the proud Pharisee, the 
wonder and awe of the breathless multitude and 
made all who listened to him feel as if they 
were standing in the very atmosphere of an un- 
seen world——in the presence of conscience and 
of God, 

How shall we acquire that meekness in the 
sight of God and man which was the peculiar 
goodness of our Master—constituted more than 
any thing else his greatness and his glory, and 
was the secret of his wondrous power over the 
human son]? I know of no other way than 
first to cherish and cultivate that faith in un- 
seen realities which made our Savior the meek 
and lowly being that he was. He reverenced 
the truth he came to reveal because he felt it 
to be real and precions and because he felt it 
to be the truth of God. He reverenced his 
Father in heaven and felt that his Father was 
greater than himself——because he was conscious 
of the presence of that Holy Being, whom the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain, “He rever- 
enced the souls of his fellow-men; buried as 
they were in sin and indifference he reverenc- 
ed them—when he gazed upon a human face, 
he felt that there was a child of God——all 
sround him he saw images of God—dreadfully 
stained indeed in many cases, but still anbrok- 
en mirrors of the Divinity--and wherever his 
deep glance perceived a trace of man’s heaven- 
ly origin—wherever he saw a spark of goodness 
slumbering in the ashes of the most depraved 
and deadened soul—he reverenced it as a holy 
thing. 

Would we then copy Christ’s humility and 
reverence, we must strive after the faith which 
lived and acted and spoke in him. His meek- 
ness in the sight of man arose from faith, not 
from fear. It was because he saw in every 
man the owner of an immortal mind—it was 
because he felt the presence every where of an 
unseen greatness imaged in the heavens and 
on the earth and in the soul even of the most 
degraded son of man—and above all it was 
because he felt himself to be the son and serv- 
ant of the High and Holy One—-it was such 
reasons as these that made him meek and low. 
ly. The same faith in the power of truth and 
in the presence of God which gave him cour- 
age——gave him that meekness: which is seldom 





it is a consolation for me to remember that the 
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He was fearless in wmaihtaining the cause of 
his Father against sin in all its forms——but that 
fearlessnss arose from acalm and humble confi- 
dence in his Father’s protection, 
Is not the invitation addressed to us as 
Teachers of the young—‘ Learn of me, for I 
am meek and lowly,’ Yes, if we would teach 
effectually, we too, must be ever learning les- 
sons of humility in the school of Jesus Christ. 
There is no'lesson which children have more 


up children might profitably study it, than that 
of meekness. We have heari it said and with 
too much truth that there has been a lamenta- 
ble decay of the disposition to reverence, espe- 
cially religious reverence within a few gener- 
ations. The manners and morals of the rising 
generations manifest, it must be confessed, too 
little of that veneration for things high and ho- 
ly whieh is the life and soul of all religion. If 
this be so, then there is an additional reason 
why we should study the spirit of Him who 
was meek and lowly. 

It has sometimes been charged upon Sun 
day Schools that they fill children with spirit- 
val pride, puff then up with an idea of their 
own importance and in some cases lead them 
to fee] as if Christ meant something very dif- 
ferent from his,actaal meaning when he said 
‘of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ Now, 
whether there be any justice in this charge or 
not, certainly. if children are to be trained for 
the duties of this world, not to speak of anoth- 
er, the most important work for a Teacher is to 
awaken and foster in the young heart a senti- 
ment of reverence for sacred names and sacred 
examples, for every thing which is truly vener- 
able in the present or the past, amongst things 
seen or things unseen. But the young cannot 
be led to feel reverently by telling them that they 
ought to feel and that it is wicked, if they do 
not feel so. Examples must be exhibited to 
them naturally fitted to excite in them feelings 
of admiration and respect. Especially impor- 
tant isit that they see living examples, Let 
the Teacher feel and manifest as he wil] ne- 
cessarily du {he feels it, that meekness and 
lowliness of ming which his own Teacher man- 
ifested as well as enjoined. And let him 
strive to attain that meekness not by thinking 





and thinking that he must possess it, by 
fiillng his soul through meditation, prayer and 
action with that sense of unseen and elevating 
realities from which lowliness of mind natural- 
ly grows, one of the most important means in- 
deed of attaining that spirit will be communion 
with the character of Christ. 

Butthere is no such thing as imitating a 
character directly. If we would be like Jesus, 
we must do like him. We may so much ad- 
mire the meekness of the Savior as to borrow | 
the form before we are thoroughly possessed | 
of the spirit, Nothing is more miserable than | 
the form of bumility without the living spirit. | 
When we begin in sincerity to obey the pre-| 
cepts of our Master, then and not till then are 
we in the most effectual way of imitating his 
character. 


Newport, R. I. 








Extract from Mr Whitney's sermon on occa- 
Fair of the 
Charitable Mechanic Association. 


sion of the late Massachusetts | 


And then, in the fourth place, how that im- | 
posing exhibition kindles afresh our faith in hu- | 
man ability and progress, and in the oaward| 
tendencies of things, and gives us new hope in 
the great race humanity is running! Who 
could take his stand in the centre of that over- 
whel.ning scene, think that all these fabrics and 
works had been the creations of man beginning 
in the barren wilderness without workshop or 
tool, fashioning one thing after another, and | 
adding new and still better devices to the past ; 
—who could cast his eye from wonder to won- 
der,and muse over the skill, the contrivance, 
the patience, the labor that had effected it all, 
and not feel profoundly awed before the achieve- 
ments of man, not feel the beautiful words of 
Scripture rising to his lips ;—Thou hast made 
him but litle lower than the angels; thou hast 
indeed crowned him, in the works of his own 
hands, with surpassing glory and honor ? 

Nor is this all. It is as impressive, and as 
encouraging, perhaps a hundred fold more so, 
to reflect in what comparatively short periods 
changes of the deepest interest, iinprovements 
of wide spread influence, far reaching discov- 
eries and creations have been brought about. 
What a sure and steady gradation we may ob- 
serve from the rude savage life to the first half- 
barbarous efforts of civilized days, and then 
along in the improving track, from blessing to 
blessing, to the presenthour! The thoughtful 
mind stands still and asks again, can all this 
improvement and progress be doomed ever to 
stop? Let the desponding one call to imind 
how recently astonishing changes in useful 
arts, or inventions, or new fabrics have been 
brought round or given to the world: let him 
couple with these the restless, inventive, and 
forth-reaching capacities of the human mind, 
and the cloud of his despondency may roll 
away ; new lights will rise in the firmament of 
his hopes, ‘as te him who first cast the tele- 
scope into the sky, new suns and countless 
worlds rose upon the astonished view,) and his 
fancy can hardly picture what tomorrow’s sun 
may dawn upon or bring forth. 

Weare told that when King James the 
Sixth of Scotland, afterwards king of Britain, 
was about to be presented to the English am- 
bassabor, he gave two hundred guineas for the 
use of a pair of silk stockings which he bor- 
rowed, his minister having given him warning 
not to appear in the presence of that great per- 
Sonage in an unworthy costume. Down as 
late also as the year 1759, it was quite enough 
for him ‘ who filled the measure of his country’s 
glory,’ in a long invoice of greater and minor 
matters, which the oppress.on of the mechanic 
arts at home compelled him to seek beyond the 
sea, to order a single pair of the same article, 
and this not for himself, but as a costly indul- 
gence and present for his wife. In the thir- 
teenth century, history also tells us, kings even, 
for whom every luxury was souzht, made use 
of straw in the chambers of their palaces. 
Two centuries after, in the refined land whence 
our fathers came out, the simple appendage of 
a chimney to the dwellings they called their 
homes, was a thing not only unnsed, but the 
very principle of its construction not generally 
known. And when the great father of our 
country was urging his way, a little more than 
fifty years ago, with all speed from Philadel- 
phia, where the first Congress was seated, to 
the very city where this pageant has been 
shown forth it was counted fortunate, trdmpet- 
ed in the public prints, and deemed almost an 
interposition of the divine hand, that no more 
than twelve days were expended on the jour- 


| evidence which Mr Reynolds has accumulated, 





ney. Go, thou who art distrustful and faith- 


less, compare with these records of the past 
the revelations art has been making in those 
crowded halls ; see the silk already cultivated | 
and woven in this new inheritance—in the 
reign of the monarch to whom I have just al- 
luded, hardly known otherwise than as a wil- 
derness ; see its fabrics, and clothing, and or- 
naments, not by any means the costliest luxury 
to tempt our improvident daughters apd sons ; 
sce not only beds of down, but curious contri- 
vances making even down softer and easier and 
all these, | had almost said, within the reach 
of the humblest; see a thousand, yea countless 
comforts for our homes, by the sile of which 
a chimney, luxury and comfort as it once would 
have been, and sorrowful deprivation 4s its loss 
would now be, seems but as a very small con- 
cern; and then that all but omnipotent agent, 
steam, in its myriad applications, before which 
distance dwindles to a span, and a thousand 
years, in what they effect, become as one day 
—go, meditate upon these wonderful things, 
gather up to the religious lecture, and feel as 
you must the inspirations of hope; look, as you 
certainly will, with a stronger faith upon that 
onw«rd destiny which the world, no less than 
its Maker. is promising it will unfailingly work 


out, s 





REAL OBJECTS OF THE UNITED STATES’ 
EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTH SEAS. 


The following is copied from an interesting 
article in the last N. A. Review. 

The first and chief object of the expedition 
will be, as we understand it, to explore those 
parts of the South Seas which are at the same 
time least known; and most important to our 
commerce, and to survey and note accurately 
the position and form of every island, rock, and 
sand-bank, which may prove the source either 
of danger or advantage: or, in brief, to farnish, 
as far as is practicable, a complete chart of the 
Pacific. This is undoubtedly a work, which 
both for its utility, and the labor required for 
its accomplishment, may rank with the most 
extensive and heneficial plans ever conceived. 
The merit of originating this vast project belongs 
exclusively, we believe, to our nation; and we 
trust that the credit of its execution .will not 
devolve upon others, The necessity of this 
survey is apparent from what we have already 
said, and is placed in a stronger light by the 


showing that there are now in the whole ex- 
panse of the ocean, not less than two hundred 
of these islets, visited only by whale-ships, mary 
of which are on no chart, and the rest of doubt- 
ful location. It is to be hoped that this expe- 
dition will not, after the usual fashion, fritter 
away its time among those groups which are 
as we]] known as our own coasts, and perhaps 
better,_-we mean those which Cook, Vancou- 
ver, and others have already carefully surveyed, 
—but will give its chief attention to the less 
pleasing, but more useful examination of the 
scattered specks above mentioned, as well,as 
the larger, but equally unknown clusters of 
Oceanica. There will of course be reasons 
abundant for visiting the more civilized islands; 
but we fear that any attempts at exploration 
among them would not only be useless, but so 
much time substracted from more necessary 
labors, 

Another prime object of the voyage,—we do 
not know if it should not take the precedence 
of aH others,—is the release of those unhappy | 
men who are detained in captivity on these is- | 
lands, The details which Mr Reynolds gives | 
on this point are lamentable enough, but they | 
do not disclose by any means all. Seamen | 
who are cast away among the larger groups, | 
particularly thos¢ inhabited by the Polynesian 
race, though of course suffering under all the | 
distress which absence from home and civilized 
life must produce, have generally little positive | 
cruelty to complain of. It is on the small and | 
scattered islands where shipwrecks are most | 
frequent, that those frightful examples of cru- | 
elty occur, of whieh we sometimes hear. The | 
natives, commonly few in number, are there 
sunk in the lowest degradation; the social feel- 
ings, which are always in some degree excited | 
in large aggregations of men, are in them 
weakened, if not entirely dormant, No right, 
but that of the strongest, prevails ; and the mor- 
al sentiments, with the exception of some dim 
glimmering of religious feeling, appear to be 
utterly extinct. The fate of the captive in such 
hands is of course deplorable, If his life be 
be spared at first, he must expect to endure all 
that savage ingenuity and insolence can inflict 
of pain and indignity, and to drag out for years 
a weary existence, cheered hardly by a “hope 
of escape. For it is, as we have before said, 
this class of islands, which is least likely to be 
visited by a vessel of for:e sufficient to effect 
their liberation, The few whale-ships who 
pass near the piaces of captivity, thovgh gen- 
erally well disposed to aid them, are unable to 
do more, than to try the effect of bargain and 
solicitation ; their want of effective force, and 
their unwillingness to hazard the property of 
others, prevent them from employing more effi- 
cient means. It is to be remembered, that a 
vessel, lost in mancuvring among these islands 
for any other purpose than that for which she 
was fitted out, forfeits her insurance. This 
circumstance will also account for the fact, that 
of the reefs and islands discovered by them, few 
are examined with any accuracy. Otherwise, 
the debt which geographical science owes to 
these adventurous and often enlightened mari- 
ners would be much greater than it is, 

For an example of the sufferings endured 
among the more barbarous class of natives, we 
would refer to the narration, by Horace Holden, 
of the loss of the ship Mentor, of New Bedford, 
in 1631, off the Pelew Islands, and the suhse- 
quent misfortunes of the crew. The account 
of their distresses at Lord North’s Island sur- 
passes any thing which we could have supposed 
men capable of enduring, And yet the half of 
their misery has not been told. 

But it is not merely the sufferings of the 
wretched captives, that we are to consider in 
this case; most of these have families depen- 
dent on their exertions, or relatives, whose hap- 
piness is wrecked along with them, On this 
point, we were especially pleased with a re- 
mark of Mr flamer, of Ohio, in his eloquent 
speech on the subject. ‘The rescue of a hus- 
band and father,’ he says, ‘and his restoration 
to his family, would be worth half the expense 
of the expedition ; and the remainder would be 
covered by the redemption of some unfortunate 
son from his savage masters, and his return to 
the arms of a widowed mother.’ 

It is in performing this office of humanity,. 
that the importance of the frigate in the expe- 
dition will be chiefly manifest, It often hap- 
pens that the display of power prevents the ne- 
cessity of directly employing it. It must be 
remembered that most of the larger islands are 
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densely inhabited by a treacherous and warlik, 
race, who unite to all the craft and cruelty a 
our own aborigines, a shrewdness and intrepid. 
ity which the latter do not possess, The ter. 
ror of firearms has been much diminished , by 
familiarity with these once invincible engines 
Ané, as we may learn from the accounts of 
Crozet and Kotzebue, the natives do not fear 
to attack, in open day, frigates of the “larvey 
class, Nothing but a prompt exhibition ¢ 
overwhelming force, accompanied with judicioy, 
liberality and an evident readiness to recipro, 
cate any friendly feeling, can enable us ty 
maintain our influence over a people of thj, 
character, The advantage of establishing am), 
cable relations between them and ourselves ;, 
evident; and nothing will more contribute {, 
it, than a proper idea of our immense superior), 
ty as wel] as our good disposition toward them 
—the former to be evinced by an imposing dis. 
play of strength and vigor, and the latter by , 
plentiful distribution of the kind of presen) 
which to them are wealth. Mrs Stephens, inh 
his recent admirable Travels in the East, in. 
forus us, that nothing has done more to make 
our nation respected in the Levant, than the 
late visit of the Delaware ; what then must bell 
the effect of several vessels, even of a much 
smaller class, upon the unaccustomed mind of 
a savage of Oceanica? We may predict the 


- most desirable results, not only to our com. 


merce in general, but also in favor of the un. ie 
fortunate seamen who may hereafter be ship. 
wrecked on these islands, and who will no lon. 
ger be regarded as isolated, defenceless casto. 
ways, to be insulted and enslaved at will, but as 
members of a mighty nation, watchful over the 
interests of all its sons, and ready no less tof 
requite injustice, than to reward kindness. 

There is another useful end which will pro- 
bably be subserved by the expedition; we 
mention it with some reluctance, but under a 
sense of the imperious necessity that the sub. 
ject should be bronght clearly before the public, 
As a class, the mariners engaged in the South} 
Sea trade and fisheries sustain a high reputa-! 


tion for enterprise, intelligence, and good prin- J 


ciples. They have been large contributors, not 
only to our national prosperity, but to some de. 
partments of science; and we wonld be far 
from wishing to diminish the sense of the obli- 
gation we are under to them, on these accounts, 
But in so numerous a class, there must be and 
there any many exceptions; more, in fact, than 
would be at first thought. Though, if we re. 
flect upon the immense restraining power of 
public opinion, which among large masses en- 
compasses and influences all, like the ¢ univer. 
sal air,’ if we consider how much of the propri- 
ety of conduct in a community is due to the 
fear of the law and the restraint of social ties, 
we shall not be surprised to learn that some, 
who at home filled their parts respectably andh 
even honorably, should, on reaching a region, 
where none of these influences are strongly 
felt, and some not felt at all, give free scope toh” 
the passions hitherto shackled, and become al. 
most mates for the savages around them. It is 
known to those who have made inquiries on this 
subject, that scenes of cruelty, licentiousness, 
and extortion are acted in the recesses of this 
vast sea, the details of which are sometimes too 
shocking to be repeated. Mutinies are not 
uncommon, and those accompanied with mur- 
der; and tyranny on the part of the captains is 
too often the cause. Wanton inhumanity to- 
wards the natives is the source of many a terri- 
ble retribution, which falls sometimes on the} 


heads of the unoffending. Of another class of! 7 


outrages some idea may be gathered from the 

circumstance related by Mr Stewart, (in his} 
‘Residence in the Sandwich [slands,’) that a 
party of sailors attacked the house of one of the B 


missionaries and threatened his life, unless he) 


repealed the seventh commandment. A letter 
from Mr Jones, our Consul at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, says; ‘I have never before seen the im- 
portance of having a vessel of war stationed ath 
these islands, for the protection of the whale 
fishery, so clearly as at the present period. 
Scarcely has there been one of our whalers in 
the harbor, that has not experienced more or 
less difficulty. I have at one time had sixty 
Americans confined in the fort; and hardly a 
day has passed that | have not been compelled 
to visit one or more ships to quell a mutiny, or 
compel, by force, whole crews to do their duty, 
who had united to work no longer. 
say, too, that there are more than one hundred 
deserters now on shore from our ships, regular 
outlaws, ready to embark in any adventure.’ — 
It is difficult for men in the seclusion of stu- F 
dy, or engaged in the quiet avocations of com-P 


mon life, to measure the degree of criminality [ 


incurred by those who, removed from the re- 
straints of civilization, are subjected to the toils, 
the perils, and the wearing vicissitudes of 2 | 
nautical existence, exposed to continual excite- ~ 
ment, and alternating from the most alluring / 
sensua! temptations to the rude trials of an har- 
assing pursuit, But though we may hesitate 
before censuring, in the severest terms, the ex- | 
cesses of which some are guilty, we cannot} 
doubt the propriety of using every effort for 
their suppression, 
And this, we conceive, may be accomplished 
by a process as simple as that of introducing 


fresh air into a receiver, to resuscitate a dying F @Spanish Je 


+ 


flame. We would, if possible, bring these seas, 
or at least visitants, again within the pale of 
socia] influence, We would extend over them 
once more the dominion of that opinion, whic! 
if not the best restraining force, is yet, wi! 
most, the mightiest. This could be done ly 
giving them to perceive, that their actions, i? 
the remotest recesses, are not secure from anl- 
madversion, and that the law extends its sw 
veillance even over the barbarians whom tle! 
maltreat. The visit of a ship of war, bringi"! 
authority to inquire into cases of misconduct, 
and to take measures for preventing future itr 
regularities, will without doubt have a mo! & 
beneficial effect. Consuls, with sufficient ** 
laries, should be appointed at the principe! ci” 
ilized ports in the Pacific, and friendly arrang™ 
ments entered into with snch of the nati’ 
tribes as possesss governments ot sufficient sl" 
bility, Every reasonable provision should 
nade, not only for redressing grievances, but 
also for facilitating the labors of the whale 
and removing those difficulties, which the dis- 
tance from all regular authorities, aud the want 
of settled rules of intercourse, must create. 
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One of the righteous in a dream saw 4 
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He questioned himself, saying, ‘ What 'S ; : 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 





BOSTON, OCTOBER 7, 1837. 





There is to every true Christian disciple, as 
qell as to every sincere friend of man, some- 
hing sublime and highly inspiriting in the con- 
mpla tion of the vast and various machinery 
yhich is kept in constant and intense opera- 
jon, by our zealous brethren of another name, 
jn obedience to the plain command of our com- 
mon master, for civilizing and evangelizing all 
the nations of the earth, 

Such persevering and powerful efforts must— 
even in human view—sooner or later be crown- 
ed with success, The Scriptures—--with ever 
multiplying printing presses for their servants ; 
wth devoted men, full of faith, and willing to 
sacrifice country, kindred, and life itse!f for the 
salvation of but a single soul, for their distrib- 
utors and teachers—the Scriptures—contain- 
ing all God’s revealed truth thatis necessa- 
ry for the sanctification and regeneration of 
the human race, cannot be made thus to run, 
and have full course from land to land, with- 
out being eventually glorified. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSJONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The twenty eighth annual meeting of the 
Board was heldin Newark N. J. Sept. 13, 1837. 

We have prepared the following brief abstract 
of the Annual Report, which will convey to our 
readers a correct general idea of the extensive 
missionary efforts of the A. B.C. F, M. togeth- 
er with the present state and prospects of their 
various missionary stations in different’parts of 
the globe. 


Abstract of the twenty-eighth Annual Report. 
DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

Two ordained missionaries, one physician, and one 
male and two female assistant missionaries have died 
since the last meeting of the Board. 

Eight missiouaries, one physician, and five male 
and seventeen female assistant missionaries have been 
discharged from the service of the Board, on account 
ot changes in the missions, failure of health, and oth- 
er causes. 

Twenty-nine missionaries, and five male and sev- 
enteen female assistant-missionaries, have received 
appointments during the year It is known that oth- 
ers would have offered their services, if they had not 
een discouraged by the detention of those already 
appornte I i : 

Sixty-three missionaries and assistant missionaries 
have been sent out since the last m@eting of the Board 
—viz: to Cape Palmas three; to Southern India 
fourteen ; to the Sandwich Islands thirty-two; to 
OQoroomiah four; to the Island of Scie two ; to the 
Choctaw Indians four; to the Pawnees one ; to the 
Sioux two; to the Indians in the State of New York 





one. - 
There are now under appointment and waiting till | 
funds can be obtained to send them out, thirty-four | 
missionaries, and jour male and six female assistant 
missionaries. 
The debt of the Board at the close of the last year | 
was $38.86657. The expenditures of the year were | 
$224,587 51, exceeding those of the last year by $44, | 
181,97. The receipts into the Treasury from all the | 
ordinary sources et income for the year ending July | 
3ist, were $252,076 55, being an increase upen the 
receipts of last year of $75,844 40, and leaving a de- 
ficiency on that day of $41,379 53. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS BEYOND SEA. 
Mission at Cape Palmas. 
One station ; one missionary, one printer, and one | 


female assistant missionary ; total, 3. 
Mission among the Zoolahs of South Africa. 
Two stations; five missionaries—one of them a| 
physician, and four female assistant missionaries ; to- 
tal, 10. 


Two stations ; three missionaries, and three female 
assistant missionaries; total, 6. 

During the past year, a violent opposition has been 
excited, by designing men against the 4mericans 
under whihe appellation all protestant missionaries | 
and Bible agents were included, from whatever part 
ofthe world they may have come. This has not only 
pervaded Greece, but the whole Greek community. | 
Notwithstanding this, Dr King writes, at the com- | 
inencement of the present year, that he was never so 
much encouraged in his mission. From thirty to} 
forty, which was all his room would contain, statedly 
ittended his Greek preaching on the Sabbath. He 
hed sold and gratuitously distributed, in the twelve 
months past, 4.637 copies of the New Testament and | 
parts of the Old Testament in modern Greek, and | 
43,322 copies of school -books and religious tracts— 
in all 48,009, Add to these what Mr Riggs distribut 
ed, and the number amounts to near 50,000. The 
other labors of the mission were as heretolore. The 
seminary was continued at Athens; and the two fe- 
inale schools at Argos contained seveuty scholars. 


{ 
| 
Mission to Greece. 





Mission to Constantinople. 

One station ; four missionaries, three female assis- 
tant missionaries, and three native helpers, total 10. 

lhe means of communication in Turkey have greats 
ly increased within a tew years, and are increasing. 
The plague, however, seriously obstructs travelling, 
and all kinds of labor. The Lancasterian schools 
among the Turkish soldiers continue to flourish. 
Among the Turks, thefollowing changes and indica- 
tions of change are worthy of notice ; viz: The in- } 
troduction, by the sultan of the European nomencla- 
ture in designating his ministers of state—the con- 
struction of a regular carriage road to Nicomedia in 
one direction, and Adrianople in another—the as- 
sumptien by the government of the immense landed 
estates belonging to the mosques of Constantinople— 
and the placing of his own portraits, contrary to the 
precepts of the Koran, in the barracks of the soldiers. 

Aimong the Jews, the state of things ‘is much as 
was reported fast year. The German and Polish 
Jews are less bigoted and more intelligent than the 
Spanish Jews, but are more indiiferent on the subject 
of religion.” On the great day of atonement, they al- 
lowed Marcussohn, the bap‘ised German Jew, to ad- 
dress them at considerable length in their synagogue 
on the Christian religion, the ‘ ruler of the synagogue’ 
having first given him a chair in the-elevated enclo- 
sire where prayers and the Scriptures are read and 
sermons delivered 

Une priating of the Psalins in Hebrew and Hebrew- 
Spanish bas been completed, 


Mission to Asia Minor. 
Four stations; eight missionaries, one printer, nine 
female assistant missionaries, and four native helpers; 
total, 52. 

No report has been received of the printing at 
Siuyrna since June of last year. The issues from the 
depository during the year 1836, amounted to 27,568 
books, and 1,926,112 pages. The schools have been 
sispended on accouut of the opposition among the 
Greeks. Mr Adger is usefully employed in revising 
a version of the New Testamentin modern Armenian, 
made some time since by an Armenian. Mr Adger 
regards the ancieut Armenian version as scarcely in- 
ferior to our own excellent English version, some 
few interpolations excepted. It was made about the 
fitth century. A Greek periodical, called the Re. 
pository of Useful Knowledge,issued by the mission, 
is received with favor by Greek subscribers. 

It is doubted whether Scio is the place for a Greek 
seminary, and whether a seminary on a large scale 
is expedient any where at present for educating na. 
tive Greek helpers. The schools at Broosa connect- 
ed with the mission have been suppressed, and a con- 
siderable number of books, including the Scriptures, 
Which had been distributed by the missionaries, were 
burned by the Greeks. The flames made known the 
existence of the books to the whole people, and awak- 
ened curiosity concerning them. Not a few books 

Were preserved, and valued the more on account of 
— pe encountered by their preservation, and at 
* sat few of the people were led to examine them 
lore carefully by the order tor their destruction. 


Thr Mission to Syria and the Holy Land. 
sists ree Stations; nine missionaries, exght female as- 
“OC inissionaries, and two native helpers; total, 19. 
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Mission to the Nestorians ef Persia. 

One station; two missionaries, one physician, one 
teacher, four female assistant missionaries, and one 
native helper; total, 9. 

A printing press. A fount of Syro-Chaldaic type, 
adapted to the taste of the Nestorians, has been pro- 
cured in London. A printer is indispensable; but 
pious and competent printers willing to devote them- 
selves to gratuitous service in connection with for- 
eign missions, are not easily found. 

The same tide of prosperity, as in the beginning, 
continues to attend this mission; except that the mem- 
bers suffered last year from a fever then prevalent at 
Ooroomiah. The sick resort from all quarters to Dr 
Grant. Fifty operations for cataract had greatly in- 
creased his celebrity. One of his patients was a 
Kurdish chief from the banks of the Tigris. 

The seminary contains 44 boarding scholars from 
different Nestorian villases Among thenvare three 
deacons and a priest. Priest Abraham, the one who 
resided with Mr Perkins at Tabreez, performs the ac- 
tive duties of the school, assisted by two deacons as 

monitors; but Mr Perkins devotes much time to it. 
There are three free-schools, containing near a hun- 
dred scholars, i: . 

The numerous fasts and feasts among the Nestori- 
ans exert an unfavorable influence upon temperance, 
industry, and the schools; and in their public wor- 
ship there is much room for reformation, In connec- 
tion with these things it is fdelightfully to think of 
the lights of seriptural doctrine and example, which 
are new shining upon that venerable and interesting 
remnant of the church ot Antioch. In February the 
mission commenced translating the Bible into the 
Nestorian language. That language isa modifica- 
tion of the ancient Syriac. 


Mission among the Mohammedans of Persia. 

James L. Merrick, Missonai y. 

In June of 1836, Mr Merrick, accompanied by two 
German missionaries, proceeded to Teheran, the seat 
of the Persian government, and trom thence to Isfa- 
han, the head quarters of the Soofies and greet seat 
of the Sheah faith. Here they were exposed to 
great personal danger, from the bigotry of the peo 
ple, butthe Lord delivered them. Mr Merrick re- 
mained a fortnight in this cjty, and then continued 
his journey to Sheeraz, his companions returning to 
Tabreez. Here, in the city where Martyn transla- 
ted the New Testament into the language of Persia, 
he found at least a safe resting place for the winter. 
His impressions concerning the Mohammedans of 
Persia as affording a present field for missionary la- 
bor, are by no means favorable. 


Mission to the Mahrattas. 
5 stations; 6 missionaries, 1 printer, 2: teachers, 
10 female assistant missionaries, and 2 native help- 
ers,—total, 21. 





Printing establishment at Bombay. Seminary to 
be at Ahmednuggur 

The Mahratta printing, from January Ist to Sept. 
30, 1836, amounted to 42,750 copies, and 3,301,400 
pages. The Mahratta pages printed from the begin- 
ning, are 21,809,850. Mr Webster, the printer, has 
cut and cast a new and improved fount of Mahratta 
type. 

No report has been received concerning the con- 
dition of the schools last year. The number, the 
year before, was forty, containing 1,620 scholars. 
At the last annual meeting of the mission, arrange- 
ments were made for increasing its efficiency in 
nearly all the departments of labor. The Commit- 
tee are expecting to send out a reinforcement as 
soon as the adequate means are furnished. 


Madras Mission. 

1 station; 2 missionaries, and 2 female assistant 
missionaries ;—total, 4. 

The leading object of this mission is to sustain a 
large printing establishment for printing the Scrip 
tures, religious tracts, and other necessary books in 
the Tamul language. Mr Winslow, and Dr Scud- 
der, removed to this place with their families from | 
the Ceylon mission, about a year ago, to commence 
the mission. The brethren find a wide door to use- | 
fulness opened before them. They have twenty-five 
schools, containing 500 boys: and girls, and have re- 
gular preaching on the Sabbath. | 





Madura Mission. 

2 stations: 10 missionaries, 1 physician, 11 fe- 
male assistant missionaries, and 18 native helpers; 
total, 40. 

The schools connected with the mission are 30 in | 
number, containing 1,214 pupils. A school ot high- 
er character has been opened. Nearly half ofthe 18 
native helpers are from the Seminary at Batticotta, | 
in Ceylon. This field is one of great extent and | 
promise. 


Mission to Ceylon. 

7 stations, 9 out-stations; 7 missionaries, 1 physi. 
ciamy 1 printer, 9 female assistant missionaries, 2 na- 
tive preachers, and 71 native helpers: total 91. 

In this mission there are 155 tree schools, with 6,- 
035 pupils, nearly one tenth of whom are females ; 
37 pious schoolmasters ; a female seminary, with 75 
boarding scholars; a seminary for u:ales, with 166 
boarding scholars ; 302 native members of the church 
in good standing and an average nalive congrega- 
tion on the Sabbath at each station, of nearly 400 per- 
sons, a considerable proportion of whom are native 
youth in the schools. Not less than 15,500 children 
have been taught in the schools since the commence- 
ment of the mission. The desire of parents to en- 
ter their children in the seminary has been so great, | 
notwithstanding the strong probability that they will | 
there become Christians, that the mission bas resolv- 
ed no longer to give board to any in their preparato- 
ry studies. lhe parents will bear the expense. 

Of books and tracts in the Tamul language, 346, 
500 copies and 8,947,800 pages were printed the last } 
year: making 14,785,400 pages from the beginning. 
Three presses are in operation. 


Mission to Siam. 
1 station: 2 missionaries, 1 physician, and 3 fe- 
male assistant missionaries; total, 6. 

The Siamese possess a country of almost unequal- 
led fertility, and by. immigration and otherwise, are 
rapidly increasing in numbers. They are rising, al- 
so, on the scale of civilization. The people general- 
ly are mild and tractable, and treat Europeans with 
deference. 

There seems to be no serious obstacle at present in 
the way of prosecuting all kinds of missionary labor 
in Siam, and gaining access to all classes of the peo- 
ple. . Within three or four miles of our missionaries, 
there are a millionjof human beings, and the country 
is full of inhabitants. The whole number of those 
who have received medical aid from Dr Bradley, is 
3,800. They were of qJl classes, and from all parts 
of the country. Very many of them have carried 
away some knowledge of the gospel. 

The mission has a printing establishment but no 
printer. The fir-t and only Siamese tract they have 
printed is of eight pages, and contains a summary of 
the divine law and the gospel. About 4,000 Siam- 
ese tracts have been ci:culated in Siam by different 
missionaries, from the beginning, and about 40,000 
volumes in Chinese. 


Mission to China. 

1 station ; 3 missionaries, and 1 printer; total, 4. 

This mission has been sorely bereaved the past 
year by the death of Mr Stevens, which took place 
at Singapore Jan. 5h. In one important respect 
at least Chinese missions are making progress. They 
are acquiriuy and diffusing a knowledge of the coun- 
try, people, government, laws, religion, and language 
of China. And they are gradually multiplying the 
means of assault upon the blind, atheistical supersti- 
tions of that great empire. Thirteen tracts, new and 
old, and a harmony of the Gospels, were sent down 
to Singapere, last year to be printed. Mr Bridgman 
is preparing a history of our own country, to be pub- 
lished by the Society of Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edgein China, Since the imperial edict consequent 
upon the voyages up the coast, no block printing can 
be done at Canton, and it has become difficult to ex- 
erta direct religious influence upon the Chinese. 
The number of spies and officers of government on 
the watch makes it’-omewhat dangervts for a Chi- 
nese to receive a book from the hands of a missiona- 
ry. The difficulty of operating upon the Chinese 
within the bounds of the empire, imparts a greater 
inferest to the million of emigrants without these 
bounds, who may be freely approached, and many ol 
whown are annually returning to their homes in the 
different provinces 


Mission to Singapore. . 

1 station: 4 missionaries,—one of them a physi- 

cian, 1 physician, 1 printer, 3 female assistant mis- 
sionaries, and 1 native helper ; total, 10. ? 

The type foundery has the means of canting type 
in Malay, Bugis, Javanese, and Siamese t has 
good founts of Malay andBugis type, and a fount of 
Chinese metalic type on a limited scale. The estab- 
lishment can easily be enlarged. Eleven Chinese 
block-cutters, a copyist, and eight or ten printers 
were employed the last year Blocks for the revised 
New-Testament were completed, and also for twelve 
tracts by Mr Gutzlaff, some of which were large. 
The printing could not have fallen short of 100,000 
copies, and 2,500,000 pages. 


| sumber from the beginning is 638. 
| missionaries 22 have died in connection with the 


| isting in the several missions is 52 
| 2,147 native members in good standing. 





é : Mission to Java. 
4 missionaries, and 5 {emale assistant missionaries; 
total, 9. 


$ Mission to Borneo. 
1 station; 2 missionaries, and 1 female assistant 
missionary ; total, 4. “ 


Mission to the Sandwich Islands. 

15 stations; 27 missionaries—2 of them physi- 
cians; 2 physicians, 2 secular superintendents, 1 
book binder, 2 printers, 9 teachers, and 47 female 
assistant missionaries ; total, 90. ~ 

During the year ending June 1, 1836, the mission 
performed 1,350 Christian marriages; admitted 212 
natives to the church; and printed 157,929 books 
and 11,606,429 pages. More than 900,000 of these 
pages were octavo, 675,000 quarto, and nearly all 
the rest duodecimo. The whole number of native 
church members is 916, or an average of 45 to each 
church. The number r-ceived from the beginning 
is 1,078, of whom 105 have died in the faith. The 
whole attendance in the congregations each Sabbath 
on an average, is 14,500, or about 900 to a congrega- 
tion—a larger number than is ordinarily witnessed 
in houses of public worship in our own country. 
The whole amount of printing at the Islands trom 
the beginning, is 1,136,457 books, and 54,138,485 
pages. Of the Kumu Hawaii, a semi-monthly pa 
per, 3,000 copies are circulated. At the station of 
Wailuku there were 600 subscribers for this paper. 
The natives write more and more for its pages. A 
monthly publication of twelve pages designed chiefly 
for children, was commenced a year ago. It is only 
sixteen years since the language was reduced to 
writing. 

Do any still ask, Why so many laborers are em- 
ployed at- the Sandwich Islands? The answer is, 
that the work, which providence has made ready for 
our hands by signal interpositions, may be accotm- 
plished in the shortest possible time, and thus a glo 
rious exemplification be afforded to the church and 
the world of what Christian missions, through the 
power of divine grace, may effect. In no other na- 
tion could the Board so well make the experiment 
as in that. 

The manufacture of cloth has thus far been as 
successful as was expected. So far as schools are 
concerned, the mission now directs its attention 
chiefly to the children and youth. The chiefs en- 
courage schools for these, and they have met with 
unexpected success. The people have buil( a num- 
ber of schoolhouses in different parts of the islands. 

In one respect, the islaners may take precedence 
of all civilized communities. The manufacture, 
sale, and use of ardent spirits, is prohibited on all the 
islands, except Oahu ; and on that island a petition 
was drawn up and signed by the chiefs and more 
than 3,000 of the most respectable natives of Hono- 
lulu and its vicinity, asking the king to suppress en- 
tirely, the sale, manufacture, and use of such spirits. 

Then follows a long account of the Department of 
Indian Missions, for an abstract of which we have 
no room. 

The Report concludes with the following 


SUMMARY. 


During the year past the receipts of the Board 
have been $252,076.55, and the expenditures, inclu- 
ding the debt of last year, $293,456.08. The num- 
ber of its missions is 30; its stations are 79; its 
missionaries 122; its physicians, besides six who are 
ordained, 11; its teachers 28; its printers and book- 
binders 8; its other lay-assistants 13; and the mar- 
ried and unmarried females connected with its mis- 
sions 179; making in al! 361 laborers sent from this 
country. To these add five native preachers, and 
100 other native helpers, and the number is 466, la 
boring in its missions and supported by its funds. 
The ordained missionaries sent the past year are 14; 
lay assistant missionaries 16 ; females 33; in all 63. 
The number of ordained missionaries sent out by the 
Board from the beginning, is 180, and of physicians, 
teachers, printers, and other lay assistants, 113. To 
those add 65 unmarried females, and 280, the esti- 
mated number of married females, and the whole 
Of the ordained 


missions, and 86 have received dismissions from the 
service, chiefly in consequence of the failure of 
health. 

Tbe number of mission churches formed and ex- 
These contain 
There are 


| eight seminaries, or higher institutions, to educate 


native laborers to labor in connection with the mis- 


| sionaries, and, by the blessing of God, to take the 


place of them in due time. These seminaries con- 
tain 4f8 scholars. In Ceylon there is a seminary for 
females, containing 75 pupils. The free-schools, 
350 in number, contain not far from 13,000 children 
and youth. There are 13 printing establishments, at 
which 24 presses are in operation. There are three 
type founderies, and two stereotype founderies. The 
printing, last year, amounted to 642,160 books and 
tracts, and 26,208,729 pages; and from the begin- 
ning, it has been 1,339,720 books and tracts, and 
142,810,197, pages, in 20 different languages. 





A quarterly meeting of the Central Board 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in this 
city was held last Sunday evening; at which 
an interesting and encouraging report of the 
condition and prospects of our Ministry was 
exhibited. Mr John T. Sargent has been for 
some months engaged inthis service at the 
south part of the city, and we are authorized in 
anticipating beneficial fruits from his labors. 
We learn that he is shortly to be ordained as 
one of the Ministers at large. 

The subject of the better observance of the 
Sabbath occupied the attention of the meeting. 
Some facts were stated which painfully prov- 
ed, that this is a subject demanding attention 
from the enlightened and serious portion of the 
community ; and we are glad to learn that a 
Committee was appointed at the above meeting 
to enquire and report in relation to it. 


ZEBULON, 

There will be found on the first page a few 
brief extracts from this popular book, another 
prize essay by tie celebrated Harris, author 
of Mammon. 

The work has been so far altered by its 
American Editors, as to adapt it to the peculi- 
arities of our nation in regard to the condition 
and wants of our Seamen: For which liberty 
those who are concerned have made in the in- 
troduction, an apology—undoubtedly sufficient 
—to the English Author, 

The book bears the same indubitable marks 
of genius and piety as do most of Ahe other pro- 
ductions of the same mind—It does not how- 
ever by any means equal Mammon. 

It is destined to have an extensive circula- 
tion; and will undoubtedly accomplish a great 
deal towards directing the attention and liber- 
ality of Christians to » highly important, 
numerous, deserving, and at the same time. 
greatly neglected and abused class of our breth- 
ren,-—The volume is well printed and neatly 


bound. ‘ 





Tne Lapy’s Boox, and Ladics American 
Magazine,for Octuber, has been laid on our 
Table by the Boston Publishers, Weeks, Jor- 
dan & Co. 

Mrs S. J. Hale is deserving of respect and 
admiration from all American Ladies, for the 
indefatigable and talented manner in which she 
has sustained the arduous duties of Editor of 
this popular work, 

The present No. is in no reapect inferior to 
any of its predecessors. It contains o neat 


colored plate, and several original stories, and 
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miscellaneous articles by the Editor and other 
accomplished writers, 





Norra American Revirw. Vol. XLV. 
October, No. XCVII. 

The following is the Table of Contents. 

1 Standard Weights and Measures,—2 Life 
and Voyages of Verrazzano,—3 Miriam,—4 
Latin Lexicography,—5 South Sea Exploring 
Expedition,~-6 Letters from Palmyra,--7 An- 
cient History of the Netherlands,—8 Miss 
Martineau’s Society in America,—9 M’Cor- 
mac’s Philosophy of Human Nature,——10 -Miss 
Sedgwick’s Tales,—11 Critical Notices,—In- 
dex. 





We welcome the American ALMANAC AND 
Reposirory or Userut Know ence For 1838 
published by Charles Bowen. : 

It is decidedly the most useful and valuable 
of our Annuals. The statistical 
which it embodies is of importance to every 
inteligent citizen of the United States, and the 
Book ought to be in every family among whose 
members useful knowledge is, even in the 
smallest degree, esteemed and desired. And 
for our Own part, we look to receive not so 


information 


much entertainment, as well as substantial in- 
formation from any other volume of tho same 
number of pages.—We regret, however, to find 
even ona cursory examination,several mistakes 
in the statistics of the present No. 

The Inndon Quarterly Review No. CXVI, 
for March 1837, and the London and Westmin- 
ister Revew, No, X and LIM, for J uly—Foster’s 
Republicetion, have been received by Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. 








Religious Magazine and Family Miscellany 
fur October, published by Weeks Jordan & Co, 
We would take the liberty of informing the 
Editor, &c. that an article from Elijah the 
Tishbite, credited by him to the Vermont Chron- 
icle, appe ced first in the Register, and was ex- 
tracted by us from our English No. of the Ee- 
lectic Reviue, for May 1837. 





The Mural and Religious uses of Mechanical 
Exhibition, is the motto of an appropriate and 
animated jermon preached to the religious So- 
ciety worsipping at Jamaica Plain, on Sunday 
morning, 4 Sept. 1837, by George Whitney, its 
Junior Mister, and printed and published in 
yle by LR. Butts. 


The dispurse has the following inscription. 


handsome 


‘To theflon. Stephen Fairbanks, President 
of the Masachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 
sociation, #d to all its members and patrons, 
this Sermog for the suggestion of which he is 


a 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC MEETING. 
A Public Meeting of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Pauperism will take at the Odeon, 
Sunday evening at half past six o’clock, Ad- 
dresses are expected from Rev. Mr Blagden, 
Rev. Mr Ripley and others. The public are 
respectfully invited to attend, 
Josera Tuckerman, 
Naraan Gurney, 
James Means, 
Moses Grant, 
C. F. Barnarp, 


Oct. 5, F. T. Gray. 
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Indian Council.—Signing the Treaty—Yester- 
day, Sept. 29th, after a long talk by the Indian depu- 
tation at Dr Laurie’s Church, the treaty entered into 
between the Hon Secretary of War, on the part of 
the United States, and the Sioux deputation, was 
signed by the contracting parties, in the presence of 
a very large company of ladies and gentlemen. The 
terms of the treaty, which we may hereafter publish, 
are not materially variant from those proposed by the 
Government, of which was published an accurate 
statement on Thursday last. Several gentlemen were 
on the platform during the ceremony of signing the 
treaty, among whom we noticed the Hon. Secretary 
of the Navy and the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury. 

When the Indians stood round the Secretary of 
War, just before they signed the treaty, several of 
them addressed him with great earnestness and emo- 
tion, preferring to their Great Father many prayers 
and requests, such as that they might be paid 
in dollars and half-dollars, and no other kind of 
money, (one of the chiefs placing upon the ta- 
ble a silver dollar and half-dollar to make the Sec- 
retary well acquainted with their request;) that their 
white missionary, who had taught them how to cu!- 
tivate their lands, might be permitted to remain with 
them, and that their Great Father (the President) 
would be pleased to send amongst them a fair trader 
to deal witb them. The Indians complained of the 
impositions to which they had been subject by the 
traders who had heretofore settled amongat them, and 
hoped to be freed trom their exactions. They hoped 
that their Great Father and his people would hold 
fast the bonds of peace ; and, after each of the chiefs 
had taken hold of the pen, as directed, they conclu- 
ded the treaty, shook hands with the Secretary and 
every one upon the platform, and then left the 
church.—WNVational Intelligencer. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser.] 


Commencement at Princeton.—The annual Com- 
mencement exercises of the College of New Jersey, 
occurred on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 
The towa was filled with visiters, and we have nev- 
er attended a Commencement which seemed to yield 
more general and unmixed gratification. The pub- 
lic exercises were conducted in Dr Rice’s new 
church, which, by the way, is one of the neatest and 
most comely specimens of sacred architecture in the 
State. The anniversary address before the Societies 
was delivered by the Hon. Samuel L. Southard, on 
Tuesday afternoon, who held a crowded audience, 
comprising much learning and intelligence, in the 
most profound attention, for upwards of two hours. 
This distinguished Senator here appeared before his 
fellow-citizens in a new character, but never, we 
venture to say, various and eminent as his services 
have been, with more credit to himself or satistaction 
to his friends, and the friends of learning and true 
liberty. The literary claims of the Bible, as distin- 
guished from its high authority and interest as a di 
vine communication, to the careful and habitual study 
of our educated youth, and especially to that portion 
of them who would engage in the active and respon- 
sible duties of public lite, were presented with ade- 
gree of learning, argument and eloquence, which 
has, we presume, rarely, if ever, been exhibited be- 
fore out of the professor’s chair. The wonderful his- 
tory of the book; its marvellous preservation through 














indebted tothem, is inscribed in high admira- 
tion of the |rts they have honored, and with 
the profoutl respect ot the Author." 

, 





We hav lately received a letter from Barn- 
stable, fron which we extract the following 
brief notice of the ordination of Mr Woodward, 
which tool place on the 27th of September. 


Barnstable, Sept, 28th, 1837. 

Dear Si,— .. . We hada 
very intersting ordination yesterday. The 
new and reatchurch was crowded with a high- 
ly respectble and attentive audience consist- 
ing of sixor seven hundred. 

Introductory Prayer and Resding of the 
Scriptures by Rev. Mr Stearns, of Dennis, Ser- 
mon and Charge by Dr Francis, of Watertown, 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Dr Kendall, of Ply- 
mouth, Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr 
Briggs, of Fall River, Address to the Society 
by Rev. Mr Merrick, of Sandwich, Concluding 
Prayer by Rev. Mr Sears. 

Yours truly, §c. 


We loarn that Mr John Parkman Jun., late 





of the Theological School of Cambridge will 
be ordained, on Wednesday next as Pastor of 
the Congregational Society in Greenfield, Mass. 
Ser.non by Rev. Dr Parkman of tlis city. 





We learn that the Sunday evening Lectures 
at the Pitts street Chapel—Rev, Mr Gray’s--— 
will commence on the next Sunday, Oct. 8th, 
at seven o’clock P.M. and be continued regu- 
larly through the fall and winter at the same 
time. 





OBITUARY. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVERr 
MISS MARY WALKER. 

Died, in Leominster, Sept. 25, Miss Mary Walker, 
youngest daughter of Lovell Walker, Esq. aged 18 
years, Though an early ‘ tenant of the tomb,’ she 
left behind an example of the amiable virtues and of 
Christian excelelnce, seldom exhibited by others, e- 
ven after the long culture of years. The afflicting 
disorder, which terminated her brief earthly exis- 
tence, was borne with a patience that ‘smiles on 
pain.’ The arrival of her last hour, though it was to 
separate her from present friendship, yet because it 
was to introduce her to more lasting connexions, and 
bring her under purer and happier influences, she 
met with a smile of satisfaction, with a faith, amount- 
ing apparently almost to the actual visions of life that 
disarmed death of its pains, the grave of its terrors ; 
and with a hope, that was sweeter than earth’s dear 
est joys, full ofglory andimmortality. To memory’s 
page, on which are durably recorded her many vir- 
tues, will her saddened iends recur as a source of 
consolation, so long as they rely on the assurances 
of God’s word, that such virtues are not unrewarded, 
such promising, blossoming buds of piety are not de- 
stroyed, but are now, under the breathing zephyrs, 
the nourishing influences of a purer region, expand- 
ing and ripening into full perfection and beauty.— 
Coenmunieated. 











The Fragment Society will hold their annual 
meeting at Mrs, Samuel Dorr’s; No. 160 Tre- 
mont St. on Momday 9th Oct. at half past 3, 
P. M. 

Subscribers are particularly requested to at- 
tend. C. Harpen, Sec. 
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me and purifying power of its morals, were severally 


admiration and respect. 


oration has been asked for, and we presume it will 


all the vicissitudes of time ; the priceless treasures of 
learning and wisdom which it comprises; its mani- 
fold and surpassing beauties of style, as a composi- 


brought to view in a way to excite the profoundest 
Its authority over any and 
all other works, in these respects, which have come 
down to us from the past, was shown by a variety of 
illustrations and criticisms, which betrayed an un- 
common degree of familiarity with sacred and secu- 
lar literature, ancient and modern. A copy of the 


soon he given to the country by the press, 


A PROCLAMATION. 
For a day of Public Thanksgiving and Prayer. 


Whereas, through the good Providence ‘ef our 
Heavenly Father, we have been brought to that sea- 
son of the year, when it is customary to set apart a 
day of Public Thanksgiving; I have, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, appointed Thursday 
the thirtieth day of November, to be observed for 
that purpose ; and the good People of the Common- 
wealth of all religious denominations are invited to 
assemble on that day in their usual places of worship, 
and unite in appropriate exercises of gratitude to Al- 
mighty God, for the mercies they have enjoyed as in- 
dividuals and as a community. 

The year, which is now drawing towards a clo 
has been one, in some respects, of general embarrass- 
ment and distress: but it becomes us to be grateful 
that the substantial elements of our prosperity are 
unimpaired; and that the welfare and happiness of 
the people are the natural effects of the system un- 
der which we live, while the present suffering is pro- 
duced only by its temporary derangement. We ought, 
therefore, with our prayers to Heaven for relief, to 
join out beartiest thanks for the numberless blessings, 
of which we remain in the undisturbed possession. 

Let us especially render our acknowledgments to 
the Source of Good for the general prevalence of 
health ;~for the abundance with which the earth has 
yielded so many of its fruits ;—for the happy institu- 
tions of government and law, whose steady and quiet 
operation secures to us the enjoyment of inestimable 
social privileges, unknown to the greater part of man- 
kind ;—for the increasing progress of improvement 
in the usetul arts of life ;—for the growth of knowl- 
edge :—tfor the general success, which has attended 
the numerous institutions among us for the promotion 
of the objectsof Christian Philanthropy ,--and above 
all for that blessing, which infinitely transcends all 
other blessings, the continued enjoyment of the Light 
of the Gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

Let our thanksgivings forall these mercies be ren- 
dered still more earnest, by a sentiment of deep con- 
trition for our unworthiness as individuals and asa 
people ; and let our Prayers for the continuance of 
our own blessings be accompanied with affectionate 
intercession for our fellow men, that the comforts we 
enjoy,—liberty, law, knowledge, and the means of 
improvement,—may be every where extended to the 
benighted and oppressed ;—that the voice of Truth 
and Humanity may be uttered with increasing pow- 
er;—that a divine blessing may crown every good 
cause ;—and. especially that selfishness and “corrup- 
tion may be more and more subdued by the pure and 
generous spirit of our Holy Religion. 

And the geod People of the Commonwealth are 
earnestly invited to make the Annual Thanksgiving 
a matter not merely of customary, observance but of 
sincere feeling,—a season for kind social sentiments, |: 
—for the forgiveness of injuries,—for acts of good 
neighborhood,—and especially for the charitable re- 
membrance of the Poor, to whom every harvest is 
scanty and every year unprosperous, and whose 
wants are designed by Providence to call forth the 
virtues of their more favored fellow-men. 

Givenin the Coiincil Chamber at Boston, this sec- 
ond day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, and in 
the sixty-second year of the Independence of 
these United States. 

EDWARD EVERETT. 

By His Excellency the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Council. 

Joun P. BiGeLow, Secretary. 

God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ! 





Distressing Event.—We have to record a very 
afflicting event, which occurred yesterday afternoon, 
and which should serve as a caution to all, particu- 
larly the young and inexperienced in the manage- 
ment of boats. 

Three lads went out in a boat, yesterday afternoon, 
for a sail of pleasure in the harbor. They were off 
Naugus Head, not far from the Marblehead shore, 











og 


159. 

: pe ee ene | 
when the boom in swinging round struck one of them, 
George Osborne, upon the head, and knocked him 
overboard. He was able to swim, and supported him- 
self a little while in the water; but the other boys 
were younger than himself, and incapable of manag- 
ing the boat so as to give him any assistance, and he 
finally sunk, to rise no more. He was a very likely 
lad, about 16 years of age,son of Mr Jonathan Os- 
borne, of this city, and clerk ia Mr Francis Putnam’s 
bookstore.—Salem Gazette. 











CIRCULAR. 

The ‘Society for the P.evention of Pauperism’ 
commenced active operations in October last, by em- 
ploying an Agent, and opening a Reference Office in 
the rear of the Savings Bank, Tremont Street. The 
Agent attends at the room during the forenoon busi- 
ness hours, and spends the residue of the day in vis- 
iling the poer and finding them employment. The 
office is thronged by applicants for pecuniary aid, for 
employment, for intormation and advice, and by per- 
sons wishing employment for their children, or those 
‘Mn want of boys and girls to bring up. 

During the last winter, and the present. season of 
unexampled pecuniary embarrassment, employment 
could not be found for all who applied. Through the 
agency of the Society, however, many hundreds have 
been pointed to such labor as suited their capacity, 
an! enabled them to earn an honest living, About 
one hundred children, mostly belonging to poor, and 
some of them to vicious, families, have been provid- 
ed with good places in town and country. The ne- 
cessitous poor have been visited, or referred to ap- 
propriate sources of relief, and impositions have been 
exposed and cheeked. Emigrants, who could get no 
employment in the city, and who must soomhave be- 
come burdensome to the community, have been in- 
duced to go West, or to seek labor among agricultnr- 
ists in the interior. The success that has thus far 
attended these exertions, encourages the Managers of 
the Society to pelsevere, relying, under Providence, 
upon the sympathy and aid of their fellow citizens. 

To carry forward the operations of the Association, 
and to increase them by means of an extensive cor- 
respondence, funds are necessary. Several gentle- 
men have subscribed liberally ; but our present sub- 
scriptions are inadequate to support the Agent, pay 
the rent, postage, and advertising. We, therefore, 
respectfully solicit donations and subscriptions, under 
the conviction that to prevent idleness, indigence, 
pauperism and crime, should be accounted the high- 
est aim of civic economy and Christian charity. 








MARRIAGES. _ 








In this city, on Thursday Oct. 5th, by Rev. Dr. 
Walker, of Charlestown, Mr Nathaniel Sylvester, of 
Charlestown, to Miss Angelina Hovey, of this city. 

In this city, Mr_ George Whitcom to Miss Rebbeca 
Ann, daughter of Mr George Lewis. 

In this city, Mr Benj. Wiggin to-Miss Lucy Clough. 

Mr Geo. W. Perkins to Miss Mary Ann How. 

In Medford, Mr Samuel F. Tufts of Charlestown, 
to Miss Martha McClure. 


Lad 





DEATHS. 








In this citv, on Friday, Mr Saml. Crawley, late of 
Baltimore, 50. ‘ 

In Charlestown, Mrs Rebbeca, wife of Mr Jacob 
Hall, 66. 

In Cambridgeport, Abigail Elizabeth, 
Mr A. B. Harlow, 4 mos. 

In Framingham, Mr John T. Kittredge, M. D. 26. 

In West Cambridge, Miss Sarah Frost, 77, 

_In Newpout, very suddenly, Dr. Wm. ;Turner, a 

highly esteemed physician. : 


daughter of 





ROOMS FOR THE SALE OF PRIVATE LI- 
BRARIES. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
A’ the solicitation of gentlemen having private 
Libraries for sale, we have fitted up large and 
convenient rooms over our Store for this branch of 
business, and shall at all times be prepared to receive 
and sell on commission large or small collections. We 
have now on sale the Library of the late Rev. Dr 
Prince of Salem, and other collections have b-en of- 
fered to the public with much satisfaction to all parties, 
Executors on Estates will find this a favorable oppor- 
tunity to dispose of valuable private Libraries. 
Orders for English Books forwarded monthly, 
Hay aft, Gray & Co.,4n Bow 
ten, and Hilliard & Brown at Cambridge, we hope 
to merit and receive a continuatiog of the patronage 
so bestowed upon us while connected with those 
firms. CHARLES C. LITTLE. 
JAMES BROWN. 


We have now on sale at the above rooms nearly 
6000 volumes among which are the following—Ros 
enmuller O. T. 19 vols; Wetstein N. T. 2v. folio ct. 
Forcellini’s Latin Lexicon, last ed. 2v 4to— Webster’s 
Dictionary 2v. 4to—Schleusner O. T. 3v .cf. Lonaon. 

Upwards ot 300 vols of Sermons of the best English 
divines mostly bound in calf: Christian Examiner, 
complete ;—Dodsley’s annnual Register 52 vols— 
Silliman’s Journal do—-Edinburgh, Quarterly and 
North American Review complete—Monthly Re- 
pository, complete (Dr Prince’s copy) in Engtish ef. 
—Johnson and Steven’s Shakspeare 15 vols 8vo calf 
—Scott’s Dryden 18 vols Svo.— Massachusetts His- 
torical Society’s Collections complete, &c. &c,—all 
at very low prices. 

We have also for sale at our store under these 
rooms (former stand of Hilliard, Gray. & €0.) the 
whole Law stock, purchased of these gentlemen and 
a fine collection of miscellaneous and classical books, 
to all of which we are constantly making additions 
of rare works published in England and here. 

All orders attended to with accuracy and despatch. 

oct 7 tf 112 Washington street. 


HITNEY’S SERMON.—A Sermon on the 
Moral and Religious uses of Mechanical Ex- 
hibitions: preached before the Society worshipping 
at Jamaica Plain, by George Whitney, its Junior 
Minister. For sale at the Literary Rooms. 
oct 7 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
R WINSLOW’S ADDRESS, Betore the Nat- 
ural Histery Society of Boston, June 7,. 1837. 
Published at the Literary Rooms. 
oct 7 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
AYLAND’S POLITICAL ECONOMY.— 
The Elements of Political Economy—by Fran- 
cis Wayland, D. D. President of Brown University, 
and Protessor of Moral Philosophy--fresh supply re- 
ceived at TICK NOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School streets. oct 7 
RS JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF 
WOMEN, the anthor’s illustrated edition. 
Willis’s Inklings of Adventure, in 2 vofs 12mo. 
Melanie, and other Poems, by N. P. Willis : with 
a Portrait. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Lafayette. By 
his family, For sale at TICKNOR’S, eorner of 
Washington and School streets. oct T 


REATISE ON THE GRAPE VINE,--Jusi pub- 
lished at TICK NOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School streets. A Practical Treatise on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Grape Vine-on open walls: By Clement 
Hoare. oct 7 
YPELAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY.— 
Part 3—Published at TICKNOR’S, 
oct 7 Corner of Washington and School sts. 











T, RENCH BOOKS, for : Beginners.—-Tales in 
French, by Madame Guizot. 
Easy Lessons in French—selected from approved 


authors. 
Caroline, or l’Effet d? un Malheur, a Tale, by Mad. 
Guizot. Published at TICK NOR’S, 
oct 7 Corner of Washington and School sts. 


OL. STONE’S LETTER TO DRA BRIGHAM 

on Animal Magnetism—being an account of a 

remarkable interview between the Author and Miss 

Loraina Brackett, while in a state of somnambulism. 
By William L. Stone. 
This day received at TICKNOR’S, 

oct 7 Corner of Washington and School sts. 


HE BOOK OF THE UNITED STATES—Ex 
hibiting its Gedgraphy, Divisions, Constitution 
and Government, description of the principal Cities, 








and Towns, &c. &c. With engravings. Edited by 
Grenville Mellen. 
Just recelved, for sale at TICKNOR’S, 





HE AMERICAN ALMANAC, and Repository 
of Usetul Knowledge, for the year 1838. This 
day published, and for sale at TICKNOR’S 
oct 7 Corner of Washington and School sts. 


A{7HITNEY’S SERMON.—A Sermon on the 
Moral and Religious uses of Mechanical Ex- 
cibitions : preached before the Society worshipping 
at Jamaica Plain, by George Whitney, its Junior 
Minister. Just published by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington street, 





oct 7 
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| POETRY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

















[From the Bangor Journal.) 


e uch gratified in being able to introduce 
to en es pe ac stanzas like the following. If 
Maine has many veins of poetic ore of similar promise, 
we shall teel our Lamp well employed in bringing 
them to light. The name and connections, with other 
productions of this young person, have been commu- 
nicated to us.—Eb. 

Mr Editor,—The author of the poems which will, 
with your permission, be inserted in your Journal “ 
der the signature of C. M. P., isa young woman who 
has never been placed in external circumstances ta- 
vorable to the cultivation of her poetical talents, A 
common school education, such as most children in 
our N. E. villages enjoy, has been her only portion. 
Her own exertions have achieved the rest. She has 
been an invalid, and in consequence been led to no- 
tice those nicer shades of thought and feeling which 
her poems prove her capablo of expressing ; and made 
familiar with those graver and sadder states of mind, 
on which she mostly dwells. I think that your read- 
ers cannot fail to be struck with the general harmony 
and ease of the poems; with hee unusual command 
over fitting and simple language ; and the natural- 
ness with which her moral and religious inferences 
are generally introduced. 

Very Respecttully Yours, 


————-.. 








THE DEAF AND DUMB GIRL AT CHURCH. 


Though not the words of hope, the heart that cheer, 
Which float so sweetly round, 

Can break the stillness on my close-sealed ear, 
With their rejoicing sound, 

Yet deem it not in vain that [ appear 

Among the worshipping assembly here. 


For o’er my spirit comes a joyous calm, 
A something not of earth, 

That soothes the wounded soul with healing balm, 
And peace of heavenly birth: 

And hope is like a mantle round me spread, 

As in devotion’s courts | humbly tread. 


And though not in the song of hallowed praise 
My voiceless lips may join, 

Vet I the music from the heart can raise 
Of thanktulness divine ; 

And the deep silence of contrition’s tone 

Goes up like melody before the thrpne. 


And though I may not speak the imploring word 
On oilers’ tongues that dwells, 

Yet, when the spirit bows betore the Lord, 
Its invocation swells 

Higher and Jouder than the laden air, 





That bears the pompous breat! of formal prayer. 


And does He not, whe on my senseless ear 
Bade !eaden slumber dwell, 

And placed upon my tongue the potence drear 
Ot silence’ breakless spell, 

Accept the soul-felt ofiering of pruise, 

And hear the prayer the broken heart doth raise ? 


Yes! on my loneliness his smile beams forth, 
To banish fearful care ; 
Then think me not a sorrowing wretch on earth ! 
Of joys I have my share. 
{ am not all unblest, though no sweet sound 
Can break of lip or ear the sleep profound 
C. M. P. 





THE FLY, A FABLE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GELLERT,. 


That insects think, as well as speak, 

Needs, at this cay, small cloguence to show, 
Affirm’d as much, some thousand years ago. 
Fontaine, in French, asserted just the same ; 
Who then shall dare deny the reptile claim 
To faculties, the world esteems so low, 

As scarce to notice, if you think or no? 


Within a temple, where the builder's art, 
Graudeur and elegance at once had join’d ; 
Where due proportion, reign’d in every part, 

And simple grace, with solid strength combin’d, 
In such a temple’s wall, sat perch’d on high, 

A solemn, thoughtlul, philosophic fly. 

For flies, an air so grave, of wisdem take, 

And on one leg, the head will often hold, 

And into wrinkles, oft the forehead fold, 

Only because they deep reflections make ; 

And to the bottom dive to know, 

The source of all things here below. 

Thus then involv’d in contemplation deep, 

With half a dozen wrinkles on his brow, 

This fly began, around himself to peep, 

And question whence the building rose, and how ? 
No maker of this work, can I perceive, 

Quoth he—and that there is one, ccarce believe ; 
For who should such a muker be ? 


* Art,’ said aspider sage. 
see, 


* Art built the work you 


For, wheresoever turns your eye 

Fix'd laws, and order you descry ; 

And hence, a fair Conclusion grows, 

That from the hand of Art, the building rose.’ 


At this the fly, in his conceptions proud, 
Laugh’d out aloud, 
And with a sneer of scorn, replied-- 

* Most learned sir, I oft have tried, 
At this same Art to get a sight, 
But never on him yet could light ; 
Aad now, the more I think, the more J find, 
Your Art is but a fiction of the mind. 

Now learn from me, how this same temple grew : 
Once on a time, it so by chance befel, 
That pebbles numberless together flew, 
And settling, form’d this hollow shell, 
Where you, and I, friend spider, dwell ; 
Say, what can be more evidently true ?” 


A fly, for such a system, we forgive ; 
But if great geniuses should live, 
Who deem this world’s well-order’d frame, 
Sprung frem blind accident alone, 
And chance, as author of their lives proclaim, 
Rather than bow to God’s eternal throne,— 
The sole excuse a creed like this admits, 
ds, that its votanes have lost their wits. 


——— 
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{Frow the Sacred Offering] 
SONNET, 
ON THE REV. J. STEVENS BUCKMINSTER. 


Oh ! sainted virtue ! as upon thy page, 
With burning heart, and eyes suffused, I bend, 
Life seems fresh beauty and fresh hope té blend, 
Kindled by thy deep thoughts: yes, age td age 
Shall breathe thy inspiration ; at that shrine 
Where holiest visions greeted thy young prayer, 
Tis our’s to meet thee, that high trust te share 
And gird our spirits for their race divine. 
Still, still before us shall thine image shine, 
In the unclouded glory of its power, 
Pure, virtuous, steadfast, even in death’s dark hour, 
Calm aud resigned amid thy frame’s decline. 
Ob! consecrated genius! thou shalt be 
A guiding star to noblest victory. 





ORIENTAL FABLE. , 

At the court of the caliph Musa al Hadi, | 
lived an old man, by name Al Raschid, onf 
whom the petty courtiera exercised their wit, 
whom the ladies disliked, and who, during 8ev- 
enty six years, had been fourteen times banish- 
ed from the presence of his sovereign, because 
some unpleasant truth was forever dropping 
from his lips. He laughed at banishment, for, 
in the garden of natiire he always found the 
best company ; aud the court fourteen times 
recalled him, because it was conceived that he 
could be happy at a distance from court. During 
one of the periods of his punishment, as he 
was tracing the path of wisdom in retirement, 
lhe wasJucky enough to gain a knowledge in 
the language of animals, From that moment 
his favorite amusement was in listening to them, 
and he found that they often talked more ra- 
tionally than the great men who surrounded 
the caliph’s throne. He one day observed up- 
on the leaves of a bush, a colony of those in- 
sects called ephemera, to whoin the Creator 
had affixed the end of their existence almost 
close to the hour of their birth—for they are 
born and die in the same day. Al Raschid 
attentively approached a small group of them, 
and perceived they were engaged in a violent 
dispute ; but as they were all talking together, 
it was long before he could discover the sub- 
ject of their controversy. At length, when the 
most vociferous among them had bawled til 
they ‘were tired, he found that their conversa- 
tion turned upon two foreign virtuosos, who 
were just arrived. /These were a humble-bee 
and a gnat, upon whose pre-eminence the opin- 
ions of the ephemera were much divided. One 
side maintained that the humble-bee sung the 
finest bass which had ever been heard through- 
out the empire of insects, while the other-de- 
fended the fascinating treble of the gnat. 

‘Happy race!’ exclaimed Al Raschid, 
‘ who, in spite of the few hours allotted totheir 


a reverence for him, that he earnestly begged 


CHRISTIAN 


m: who, from the Ramblers and 
Plan of his Dictionary, and long before the au- 
thor’s fame was established by the Dictionary 
itself, or any other work, had conceived such 


Dr Burney to give him the cover of his first 
letter he had received from him. as a relic of 
so estimable a writer. This was in 1755. In 
1760, when Dr Burney visited Dr Johnson at 
the Temple in ‘London, where he had then 
chambers, he happened to arrive there before 
he was up; and being shown into the room 
where he was to breakfast, finding himself 
alone, he examined the contents of the apart- 
ment, to try whether he could undiscovered steal 
any thing to send to his friend Bewley as 
another relic of the admirable Dr Johnson. 
But finding nothing better to his purpose he 
cut seme bristles off his hearth-broom, and en- 
closed them in a letter to his country enthusi- 
ast, who received them with due reverence. 
The Doctor was so sensible of the honor done 
him by a man of genius and science, to whom 
he was an otter stranger, that he said to Dr 
Burney, ‘ Sir, there is no man possessed of the 
smallest portion of modesty, but must be flatter- 
ed with the admiration of such a man. I’ll | 
give him a set of my Lives, if he will do me 
the honor to accept of them.’ In this he kept his 
word; and Dr Burney had not only the pleas- 
ure of gratifying his friend with a present more 
worthy of his acceptance than the segment 
from the hearth-broom, but soon after iutrodu- 
cing him to Dr Johnson himself in Bolt-courts 
with whom he had the satisfaction of conversing 
a considerable time, not a fortnight before his 





during his visit to Dr Burney, in the house | 
where the great Sir Isaac Newton had lived | 
and died before.’ 

In one of his little memorandum-boots is the | 
following minute : ’ 
- * August 9, 3 P. M. etat. 72, in thesummer | 
house at Streatham. 

‘After monmerable resolutions formed and | 
neglected, I have retired hither, to ple a life } 











existence, can thus amuse themselves with the 
bass of a bee, or the treble of a gnat.’ Witha 
smile he turned his ear to one of the oldest of 
the ephemera, who sat alone upon a leaf, an 

uttered the following soliloquy. ‘The most 
celebrated philosophers of our nation, who lived 


many hours before me, have asserted that this | 


world cannot last longer than eighteen hours, 
and methinks they were right; for, wien I 
consider how much that great globe of fire, 
from which all nature gains existence, has, even 
during my time, declined towards the sea which 
surrocnds this earth, | cannot but suppose that 
it will there end its career, and its torch be 
extinguished in the waves. The earth must 
then be lost in total darkness, which must nat 
urally produce universal] annihilation. Of these 
eighteen hours I have lived seven—four hun- 
dred and twenty minutes. A great age! How 
few among us reach this period! 
whole generations rise, flourish, and decay. 
My present friends are the children and gran 
children of those whom I knew in my youth. 
They are gone long before me, and alas! but 
too soon shal! [ follow them. I must own— 
God be thanked! I feel tolerably well in my 


I have seen | 


of greater diligence, in hope that I may yet be 
i useful, and be daily better prepared te appear | 
| befure my Creator and my Judge, from whese | 
infinite mercy | humbly call for assistance and | 
support. 

| §My purpose is, 

[28 ‘To pass eight hours every day in some se- 
' rious eteployment. 

| ‘Having prayed, [ purpose to enploy the 
next six weeks opon the [talian language, for 
| my settled study.’ 

How venerably pious does he apperr in these 
| moments of-solitude, and how spritec his reso- 
| lutions for the improvement of his nind, even 
jin elegant literature, at a very advanged peri- 
| od of life, and when afflicted with miny com- 
| plaints. 


ae Gp 





Asst. NeNnce.—Cheyne says that StAnthony 
\lived to 105 years on mere bread aid water, 





/adding only a few herbs at last; Bmes the 
/hermit to 104; Arsenius, the tutor offthe Em- 
| peror Arcadius, to 120—65 in the yqorld and 
155 in the desert, to which he retired ring the 
| persecutions of the early Christians ; Bt Epiph- 
janins to 116; St Jerome to about 10; Simon 
| Stylites to 109, and Romualdus to RO. And 


ee 





death ; which happened in St Martin’s-street, |- 
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of a place is often formed by its first settlers. 
It is as follows: Mr Robertson who superin- 
tended the settling of the country was a Pres- 
byterian and resided in Bennington. He was 
always sure to ascertain of what religion his 
purchaser was, If a Presbyterian he would 
show him a farm in Bennington, if a Baptist 10 
Shaftsbury, if an Episcopalian in Arlington ; 
but if of no religion Pownal was his place. 
These towns have now been settled from sixty 
to seventy-five years, and yet the general chas- 
acter of each shows most clearly the original 
stamp fixed upon it by Mr Robertson, the land 
holder.— Auburn Banner. 


SAVING THE BASTING THREADS. 

‘My mother saves her basting threads,’ said 
a lad at a house where he was an afternoon vis- 
itor, ‘That lad is now a man, His name is 
honored in the land, and his private worth and 
fireside virtues endear him toa very large cir- 
cle, with whom he is connected by his profes- 
sional relations, Piety without bigotry—char- 
ity without ostentation—learning without pride 
—practica] knowledge without disagreable as- 
sumption of the right to direct—and above all, 
a modesty which does not permit him even to 
imagine the estimation in which he is held, are 
the leading points in his character, 

His mother is dead, But before her remains 
were gathered to the grave, she enjoyed the 
acine of a mother’s happiness—the kuowledge 
of the realization of all her hopes for her chil- 
dren. She was left a widow, with a son and 
a daugliter. The most rigid economy and self- 
denial were put in exercise, to qualify her chil- 
dren for excellence in the spheres in which 
they would be called to act. Her house was 
the very temple of neatness—-and as has been 
well written, cleanliness is akin to godliness, 
Her tenement was but the outward symbol of 
the character of her miad, and in such an atmos- 
phere did her children breathe. As all indica- 
tions of filth from without failed to remain long 
enough upon ber polished floors to be a second 
time noticed, so did the occasional evil commu- 
nications, to which all children must be more or 
Jess exposed, fail to contaminate her children. 
Such influences were too repulsive to become 
influences upon the minds of the sen and 


often occur in English orthography. ‘ 
also furnished with an 4ppendiz, containing additional 


ORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DIC. 
TIONARY. Revised and:enlarged edition, 
This dictionary contains, besides a very full vota- 


bulary of common English words, many technical 
terms, and 2 copious list of such words and phrases 
from foreign languages as are often found in Eng- 
lish books, very full vocabularies of “Classical and 


Scripture Proper Names, and a vocabulary of words 


of doubtful or various orthography. which, together 


with the rules and remarks accompanying them, em- 
braces nearly all the difficult and doubtful cases that 
This edition is 


words, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary, comprising 
about 3000 Modern Geographical Names. The 
volume comprises about 66,000 words, to all of which 
the pronunciation is given; being more than twice as 
many as are found in the school editions of Walker’s 
Dictionary, together with their vocabularies. 

This Dictionary is used in the Boston Schools, and 
in numerous other schools, academies and seiminaries 
in various parts of the country; and it has been 
highly recommended by various literary journals, and 
by many gentlemen whose opiuion is eminently enti- 
tled to respect. ° 

RECOMMENDATION. 

This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, am- 
ple evidence of inquiry, careful comparison, and 
sound judgment. It combines, in a very condensed 
and yet intelligible form, a greater quantity ef valua- 
ble matter than any other similar work; and asa 
Pronouncing wictionary, it possesses decided advan- 
tages over all others, by its superior system of nota- 
tion, and by its exibition of all the principal authori- 
ties respecting words of doubtiul and various pronun- 
ciation. We de not hesitate to pronounce it, in our 
judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate and 
useful compendium within our knowledge. 

Joseph Story, LL. D., Prof. Law,Cambridge Mass. 
Sidney Willard, A. M., Prof. Heb. Latin, &c. do. 
Ed. T. Channing, A. M., Prof. Rhet. and Oratory do. 
John Pickering, LL. D., Boston. 

Wim Allen, D.D. Pres. Bowdoin College, Maine. 

S. P. Newman, A. M, Prof. Rhet. Bowdoin Col. Me. 
J. L. Kingsley, LL. D., Prof. Latin, Yale Col. Con. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., Prof. Rhet. Union Col. N. Y. 
C. Anthon, LL. D., Prof. Gr’ & Lat. Colu. Col. N.Y. 
Peter S. Duponceau, LL. D., Philadelphia. 

Robley Dunglison, M. D., Prof. University of Md. 
J.P. Cushing, A M., Pres. Hampden Sidney Col. Va. 
Jasper Adains, D. D., Pres. Charleston College S.C 
Alonzo Church, D. D: Pres. University of Georgia. 
Philip Lindsley, D. D., Pres. Nashville Uni. Tenn. 
Edward Beecher, A. M., Pres. Ilinois College. 


WORCESTER’S ELEMNNTARY DICTIONA- 
RY ; For Common Schools. ‘ 

The Elementary Dictionary is, for substance, a 
reduced form of the Comprehensive Dictionary and 
is especially adapted to the use of Common Schools. 
It contains a very full list of the words of the English 
language which are in good use; and including its 
vocabularies, it possesses important advantages over 





daughter who were blessed with the society and 
instruction of such a parent. 





NAPOLEON’S aie OF HUMAN 

Never was there a conqueror who fired more 
cannon, fought more battles, or overthrew more 
thrones, than Napoleon. But we cannot appre- 
ciate the degree and quantity of his glory with- 
out weighing the means he possessed, and the 
results which he accomplished. Enough for 
our present purpose will be gained if we set be- 
fore us the mere resources of flesh and blood, 
which he called into play from the rupture of 
the peace of Amiens in 1804, down to his e- 
ventful exit. At that time he had, as he de- 
clared to Lord Wentworth, an army on foot of 
480,000. [Here foilows a detail of the difler- 
ent levies made from 1804 till 1814. Total ¢of 
men, 2,965,965.] This detail, which is derived 


from Napoleon’s official journal, the Moniteur, | 


under the several dates, is deficient in the ex- 
cess whicn was raised beyond the levies; but 


old age; yet, according to the customary course | J owis Cornaro, a Venetian noblemag after he | even if we deduct the casualties, as well as the 
of nature, [ can, at the very utmost, only ex- had used all other remedies in vain, jo that his} 300,000 men disbanded in 1815, we shall de un- 
pect to live eight minutes more. What then, | jife was despaired of at 40, yet recaered and | der the mark in affirming that he slanghtered 


avails all my industry ? What avails it that, 


with « thenucend enwia ties anda eraeas 


gathered a provision of sweet dew upon this | 


leaf, which the approaching end of my exis- 
tence will not allow me to enjoy ? 
have I, far from the bustle of the world, en- 


deavored to form this colony by salutary pre- | 


7: . 

cepts. “Tis true, my friends flatter me that I 
Shall leave a great name behind me ; but what 
avails this, if, at the end of eizhteen hours, the 


sun Shall 5e extinguished, and the world dis-| 


solve into eternal nothingness ? 


Oh, if I could 
but expect a durable fame of thirty or forty 
hours !’ ; 

A! Raschid smiled, and immediately started 
at having smiled ;—for hours and years,—are 
they not the same at last ? 


Axnecportes or Dr Jonnson’s Cuariry To! 


THE POOR—Severity towards the poor was, in 
Dr Johnson’s opinion (as is visible in his Jife of 
Addison particularly), an undoubted and con- 


stant attendant or consequence upon Whiggism; | 


aud he was not contented with giving them 
relief, he wished to add also indulgence. He 
loved the poor.as I never yet saw any one 
else do, with an earnest desire to make them 
happy.--- What signifies, says some one, giving 
halfpence to common beggars? they only lay 
it out in gin or tobacco. ‘And why should 
they be denied such sweetners of their exis- 
tence? (says Johrison:) it is surely very savage 
to refuse them every possible avenue to pleas- 
ure, reckoned too coarse for our own acceptance. 
Life is a pill which none of us can bear to swal- 
low without gilding ; yet for the poor we de- 
light in stripping it still barer, and are not 
ashamed to show even visible displeasure, if 
ever the bitter taste is taken from their-months.’ 
In consequence of these principles he nursed 
whole nests of people in his house, where the 
lame, the blind, the sick, and the sorrowful, 
found a sure retreat from all the evils whence 
his little income could secure them: and com- 
monly spending the middle of the week at our 
house, he kept his numerous family in Fleet- 
street upon a settled allowance; but returned 
to them every Saturday, to give them three 
good dinners, and his company befure he came 
back to usa Monday night—treating them with 
the same, or perhaps more ceremonious Civili- 
ty, than he would have done by as many peo- 
ple of fashion—making the Holy Scriptures 
thus the rale of his conduct, and only expect- 
ing salvation as he was able to obey its pre- 
cepts, 

While Dr Johnson possessed however the 
strongest compassion for poverty or illness, he 
did not even pretend to feel for those who la- 
mented the loss of a child, a parent, or a 
friend.—* These are the distresses of sentiment 
(he would reply), which a man who is really 
to be pitied has no leisure to feel. The sight 
of people who want food and raiment is so com- 
mon in great cities, that a surly fellow like me 
has no compassion to spare for wounds given 
only to vanity and softness.’ No man, there- 
fore, who smarted from the ingratitude of his 
friends, found any sympathy from our philoso- 
pher: *Let him do good on higher motives 


next time,’ would be the answer; ‘he will then 
be sure of his reward,’ 


BrisTtLes or tue Hearts Brausn.—Dr 
Burney related to Dr Johnson the partiality 
which his writings had excited in a friend of 
Dr Burney’s, the late Mr Bewley, well known 
in Norfolk by the name of the Philosopher of 


T Lave | 


In vain | 


} 


, lived, by the mere force of his temsrance, to | 
; near 1UU years, 


} _ — 


| Civitization Repuxkep By THE favaGE.— 
| We are informed that a party of met from this 
town went over to Deerfield, Sabbah before 
last, to make a yisit to the Indians vho were 
/encawped there. On going into ther lodges, 
‘one of the ‘savages’ inquired what the party 
bad come for, <‘‘To visit you,’ was he reply, 
‘We don’t receive visits on the Sabbah, please 
to withdraw’—was the answer. ‘They did 
withdraw with ‘a flea in their ear,’ ad these 
‘natives of the forest’ quietly'and decorously | 
attended divine service, This party of Indians 
have demeaned themselves with independence, 
/and yet with the utmost propriety.— Greenfield 
Gazelle, 





‘ , 
_ This reminds us of some facts that have late- 
| ly come to our knowledge respecting the ‘ sav- 
age’ Cherokees, who are driven from their 


homes to make room for the ‘civilized’ Geor- 


cians, 


Some of the ‘savages,’ when distribu- | 
ting tracts among their white neighbors, found | 
many who could not tead---many families, in| 
fact, in which no individual could read. This | 
suggested the inquiry whether it was so among 
the Indians. It was found, on examination, 
that there was pot a single Cherokee family int 
the whole neighborhood, in which there was not 
one or more readers; and very many of them 
could read in two languages. During the resi- 
dence of our informant among them, there had | 
been 15 murders of whites by whites, and in no 
case had the murderer been punished; there 
had been one murder by an Indian, for which 
the guitiy party suffered death. And finally, 
Cherokees had for some time been employed in 
teaching Sunday Schools, for the children of their 
white neighbors, This last is one of the noblest 
instances that we ever knew, of returning good 
for evil in the true spirit of the Gospel, What 
will become of the poor white children when 
the last of the Cherokees shal] have left the 
graves of their fathers, it is melancholy to 
think.--- Vermont Chronicle, 








GENIUS WORKING FoR HIRE.—It js perhaps 
impossiole for great genius to work expressly 
and avowedly for hire without being haunted 
or injured by that unhappy consciousness, <A 
bookseller offered the Rev, Robert Hall a thou- 
sand guineas for ten sermons, and after his 
first refusal, strenuously and repeatedly urged 
him to accept the offer. Mr Hall replied that 
if there were no other obstacle in the way of 
his accepting the proposals, the mere business- 
like character of the transaction, the bare naked 
form in which pecuniary remuneration was 
mixed up with it, would form an objection quite 
insuperable ; that it would render the composi- 
tion insupportable ; and transform an occupa- 
tiou which ought to be spontaneous, and there- 
fore delightful, into intole.able drudgery. ‘A 
thousand guineas, Sir!’ said Robert Hall, ‘1 
should soon begin to calculate how much it 
was for each sermon; then I should get down 
to a page, and from pages to paragraphs and 
sentences, and at last to words and syllables ; 
should think every word clear gain, and be- 
come impatient of erasure and correction |— 
Sir it is impossible that I could do it,’ 





Pownat, Vermont.—There is a curious an- 
ecdote told about the first settling of Pownal 
and some of the adjoining towns which 1s worth 
relating, as it goes to show how the character 
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all other Common School Dictionaries. The pronun- 
ciation of the words is carefully given ina form very 
easily understood, and in accordance with the best 
usage, and the most approved authorities. The best 
edition of Walker’s School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains but 31,200 words, more than 
12,000 less than this. 

The Elementary Dictionary comprises the follow- 
ing divisions :— 


1. Dictionary Proper Words, 32,240 
2. Words from Foreign Languages, do. 402 
8. List of Americanisms, : do. 83 
4. List of Words of Various Orthography, 1,085 
5. Greek and Latin Proper Names, do. 4,820 
6° Scripture Proper Names, do. 2,440 
2. Modern Geographical Names. do. 2,980 
Total number of words, 43,850. 


The above works are now published by the Amer- | 


ican Stationers Company, Boston, who are prepared 
to supply the Trade, Teachers, and School Commit- 
tees, on the most favorable terms. Address 

a 22 JOHN B. RUSSELL, 19 School st. 





IST OF BCOKS published at TICKNOR’S 
Corner of Washington and School streets. 
MEDICAL. 

Paxton’s Anatomy, illustrated by several hundred 
wood engravings, with additions by Winslow Lew- 
is, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 

Tuson’s Dissector’s Guide, illustrated by 100 wood 
Engravings. with additions, by W. Lewis, Jr, 
M. D. 12mo. cloth. 


2,500,000 human beings, and those all French- Physician’s Case Book, or Guide for taking cases, 4to. 


men, But we have yet to add thousands and 
tens of thousands of Germans, Swiss, Poles, 


Italians, Neapolitans and I[llyrians, whom he | 


forced under his eagles, and at a moderate com- 
putation these cannot have fallen short of 500, 
000. It is obviously just to assame that the 
number who fe'l on the side of his adversaries 
was equal to that against which they were 
brought, Here then are our data for asserting, 
that the latter vears of his glory was purchased 
at no less expense than 6,000,000 of human 
lives, This horrible inroad on the fairest por- 
tion of the population of Europe, resulting in 
the abandonment of every conquered territory, 
the bringing of foreign enemies twice within 24 
months under the walls of Paris, and the era- 
sure of his name from the records of dominion. 
--—-Paris Paper. 


THE ATHENIAN ORACLE, 

Q- In what Posture and Oeder did our Sav 
tour eat the Passover and his last Supper with 
his Disciples 2 

4. "T'was Accubation, or a lying down upon 
the left side with the Ifead borne up by the 
Elbow, they lay upon three Beds, placed ata 
convenient height, round about a Table, four 
npon a Bed; the Head of the second, leaning 
upon, or against the Bosom of the first, and the 
third against the second. The Order was thus: 
The Third Bed was for the Master and whom 
he pleased, the First ana Middle were for the 
Guests; but here they were all Guests, and 
our Savior eat only with his Disciples ; so that 
supposing them to be in Pre-eminence as they 
are named, Matt. &c. they were placed as in 
the Figure annexed ; 
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for though the first place in the First and Third 
Bed was most honorable, it was’ not so in the 
Second ; but the Inst place in the Second Bed, 
which was nearest to the Master of the House, 
or in this Figure to our Savior, where Peter 
lay— This wag not only the Custom of 
the Jews, but of the Parthians, Persians, Grecks 
and Romans. According to the description of 
Salustius, Sertorius who lay in the place of 
Peter (as in the Figure) was slain at Dinner by 
Perpenna, the Master of the Feast, (who lay 
where our Savior did. For the above Triclineal 
Description read Benmaimon, that great Rabbi, 
as also Sophocles, Euripides, Atheneuceus Mer- 
curialis, Lipsius, &c. Juvenal and Aristotle, say 
something of it. The Learned conclude the 
first Original of Leaning and Accubation at 
Meals were taken from the Gymnasticks, who 
after their Bathing retired to Bed, where they 
took something to refresh them. 





half morocco. 

Memoria Medica,or Medical Common Place Book, 
4to. half morocco. 

Medical Magazine, edited by Drs Flint, Bartlett, 
Pierson, Davis and Gould, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. 

ScHOOL. 

B'ake’s High School Reader, 12mo, sheep. 

Good’s Book of Nature, abridge’! for the use of Schools, 
with Questions and many Engravings. 16mo. half 
morecco. 

Burritt’s Geography ot the Heavens, and Atias. 

Parker’s Progressive Exercise in English Composi- 
tion. New edition improved. 

Series or FRENCH ReavinG Books. 

No. 1. Early Lessons in French, selected from the 
most approved authors. 

2. Tales in French, by Madame Guizot. 

3. Caroline,a Tale, 

MiIscELLANEOUS. 

Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine for 1833 and ’34. 
3 vols 8vo. 

Black Velvet Bracelet, second edition, cloth. 

Book of Politeness. By Mme. Celnart, 4th edition. 
18mo. cloth. 

Child’s Annual, with engravings. 18mo. half morocco 
Embossed backs. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man, with an additional 
chapter by J. A. Warne, A. M. 5th American edi- 
tion. 12mo cloth. 

Col. Crockett’s Tour Down East. 

Coplas de Don Jorge Manrique. Translated from the 
Spanish, by Henry W. Longfellow. 12mo. cloth. 

Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Revised by Rev. 
Baron Stow. 

History of King’s Chapel in Boston, by Rev. F. W. 
P. Greenwood. 12mo. cloth, - ~ 

Annals of Education, vols 3 and 4 each. 

John Hopkin’s Notions on Political Economy. 12mo. 
cloth. 

Juvenile Miscellany. By Mrs Child. 18mo. cloth. 

Lamarck’s Genera of Shells. Translated from the 
French, by A. A. Gould, M. D. 12mo. cloth. 

Ladies’ Family Library. By Mgs Child, 12mo. cloth -- 
Vol. II. Lady Russel and Mad. Guyon, 

Vol. ILL. Good Wives, 

Law’s Serious Call toa Devout and Holy Life. New 
edition, revised and abridged by Rev. Howard 
Malcom. 

Manual furthe Afflicted. By Thomas Hartwell Horne 

Manual of Christian Psalmody, adapted to the use of 
Baptist Churches, 12mo sheep 

Memoir of Dr Burney. By his Daughter. Sve. cloth. 

Mathematics for Practical Men. By Oliathus Greg- 

ory, Svo. sheep. 

Mother’s Medical Guide—with Notes by J. V. C. 
Smith, M. D. 24mo. cloth. 

Natural History of the Fishes of Massachusetts Bay. 
By J. V. C. Smith, M. D. 12mo. cloth. 

Notices of Brazil. By R. Walsh, 12mo:; cloth. 

Poems, by the Hon. Mrs Norton. 12mo-cloth. 

Progressive Education, Translated from the French, 
by Mrs Willard and Mrs Phelps. 

Parley’s Talesof Travels in Central Africa. 18mo. 

Parley’s Tales of Travels in North Europe. 18mo. 

Parley’s Short Stories tor Long Nights. Colored 
plates. 18mo. cloth. 

Parley’s Small Picture Books, with colored frontis- 
pieces—-printed covers. 16mo. as-orted, viz. Present 
to his Little Friends—Two Friends, or Harry and 
his Dog—Robert Seaboy, the Bird Robber—Alice 
Gray, or the Young Dreamer—Little Wanderers 
—Freshet, or Morning Walk—Little Gardener— 
Umbrella and the Tiger—Orphans., 

Phelps’ Lectures to Young Ladies. 

Reminiscences of Spain, By Caleb Cushing. 2 vols. 
12:no. cloth. 

Sayings and Doings at the Tremont House. By Cos- 
tard Sly. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. 

Scenes of American Wealth and Industry. For chil- 
dren and Youth, many engravings. 

Scientific Tracts. By Josiah Holbrook and others. 3 
vols. 12ino. bds volumes separate. : 

Scientific Tracts and Family Lyceum, edited by J. 
V.C. Smith. 12mo_ boards. 

Sources of Health ane Diseaee in Communities, by 
Henry Belinaye. 12mo, cloth. 

Toilette of Health, Beauty and Fashion. 18mo cloth. 

Voyages and Adventures of Jack Halliard in the 
Arctic Ocean. 16mo. hall bound. s 23 








EMERSON’S PHI BETA KAPPA. 

N ADDRESS delivered before the Phi Beta 

Kappa Society, at Cambridge, August, 1837, 
by R. Waldo Emerson, Published this morning, by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street. 


sept 23 











HANNING ON TEXAS.--This day published 
Channing’s Letters to Henry Clay,on the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States, fifth edition, and 
for sale by . JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Boston Bookstore 184 Washington st. ° 





Price 12 1-2 cts, sep 28 
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_. GRUND'S AMERICA. . 

HE Americans, in their Moral, Social, 

litical Relations, by Francis J. Grund, from th 

London edition, 1 vol 12mo. Just published anq Pn 
sale by JAMES MUNROE §& CO. sept 23 


TTILA—LIVE AND LET LIVE, &e.—Ne,, 
supplies of Attila, by the author of -Richeliey. 
Live and Let Live, and Rich and Poor Man, by Mj 
Sedgwick—at the Literary Rooms. 
sept. 23 WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 


NEW BOOKS. 
OCKHART’S Scott, price reduced 
Cooper’s England, 2 vols. 
Auimal Magnetisin, part 1. 
Autumn Leaves, 1 vol. 
Recollections of A. Grumbler Esq. 

Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
sept 28 opposite School st. 
LEMENTARY INSTRUCTION .—An addi 
delivered before the schools and the citizens | 

the town of Quincy, July 4, 1837. by Charles Brook: 
just published and for sale by , 


sept 23 JAMES MUNROE & Co, 


rp RActs OF THE A. U. A. No. 121. + Totn 
Law, and to the Testimony,’ a discourse on the 


and Po. 
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deference paid to the Scriptures by Unitarians. By 
James Walker. 7 
Just publis! ed by J. MUNROE & CO. 8 23 





LL THE POPULAR PERIODICALS,— Pub. 
lished or supplied at the Literary Rooms, 12)/ 
Washington street, where specimens of most of the, 
may be examined, 
* sept. 23 WEEKS, JORDAN §& Co. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, NO. 131, for April 
commenceing a new volume, is published at the 
Literary Rooms, 121 Washington street. The Edin. 
burgh is furnished at $3,00, or the four at $8,00—ty, 
at $5,00—three for 7,00. The Publisher will issue 





the re-pubheation in about a week after their arriya) > 


in this country. WEEKS, JORDAN, & CO, 
Publisher’s Agents for all- the Re- publications, 
AMB’S WORKS.—Lamb’s Prose Works, 3 vols. 
do Poetical do, 1 do; do Dramatic do, 2 do, 
Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co, 
Boston Bookstore, 134, Washington street. 


HEOLOGICAL \ ORKS.--Patrick’s Paraphra-| 
ses, 3 vols 8vo; Patrick’s Commentary, 2v folio, 
Whitby’s Commentary, 3 vols folio ; 
Lowman on the Revelation, I vol 4to; 
Wetstein’s Commentary, 2 vols folio; 
Béausobre on the New Testament, 2 vols 4to; 
Lardner’s Works, 5 vols 4te; 
Boyer’s Conjectures on the New Testament, 4to; 
Constant’s work on Religion, 5 vols 8vo; 
Schmid’s Concordance, 2 vols 8vo; 
Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey, 1 vol 8vo; 
Horsle y’s Tracts, 1 vol 8vo; 
Burton’s Greek Testament, 2 vols 8vo; 
W atson’s Tracts, 6 vole 8vo; 
Hall’s complete works, 6 vol 8vo; 








Bibliotheca Fratum Polonorum,6 vols folio; 4 


Hammond on the New Testament, folio; 
Rosenmuller on the Old Testament, 18 vols 8vo; 


Rosenmuller on the New ‘Festament, 5 vols 8vo;-&c. 7 


Forsale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. Boston 
Bookstore, 134, Washington street. s 23 














ICH ENOUGH, by the author of the threeEx. | 


periments of Living.— 


‘Rich Enough, was published yesterday, and is) 


just suited to the times. The name of its author alone 
would give it a rufi, evenif it did not contain the good 
sense it does. 


Casting our eyes over this volume, we noticed State 


street, India wharf, Eastern Latrds, and Clyde Farm, 


putin fine contrast. Itis but tootive a picture of 


many a scene that has occurfed within the last six) 


months, although, perhaps rather highly colored.’— 
Evening Gaceite. 


‘ We feel that we are performing a good deed to- 


wards society, when we recommend such a work to 
general perusal.’—WV. Y. Eve. Post. 

‘ We think there can be no mistake this time about 
the authorship. It is avowed on the title page, and 
manifest on almost every page of the work. It 
should be studied by all Wall street; by all the 
‘Merchant Princes,’ in all our cities..—V. Y. Ob- 
server. 

The tale now before us exemplifies one of the vices 
ot the times—the vice of money making, and the un- 
fortunate results to whichit often feads. The author 
is entitled to the highest respect from a moral com- 
munity.’— Boston Courier. 

Published and for sale at the Literary Rooms, 
wholesale and retail, 

WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

Where may be had the Series of Stories or 
Rea Lire, embracing the Three Experiments of 
Living, Eleanor Fulton and The Hascourts, of each 
oi which numerous editions have been sold. The 
Series will be complete in two more tales, one of 
which, « The Savings Bank,’ is now in press. 
whole is supplied tor $1 in advance. 


ARPENTER’S CATECHISM. 
office Carpenter’s Catechism, by the dozen or 
the hundred. 


50 cts. a dozen. 3.50 cts a hundred. 


GREEN WOOD'’s HYMNS. 
J. HENDEE has just published the Twentieth 
edition of 4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns 


sept. 23 





ji 


for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F.-W. P. Green: F 


woop. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns has been uii- 
versally approved, by all persons who have examined 
it; and has given great satisfaction where it has bees 
used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the bookisin use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood); Hollis street Society 


(Rev. J. Pierpont); Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins) 7 
New South Society (Rev. A. Young); Federal St 7 
Society (Rev. Dr Channing); Boston—Cambridge, | 


East Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury, Milton, 
Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertown, Brook- 


line, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lexington, New- [ 


buryport, Scituate, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, 
Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, 
Mass.--Porismouth, Walpole. .V. H.-- Portland, Bal 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, 


Conn-- Providence, Newport, R. I.--Brattleboro’ Vit. © 


—Richmond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Alton, Ill.— 


and many other places in New England and the 7 


Southern and Western States. 


The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 7 


of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymep 

wishing to examine it will be supplied with a copy 

epee applying to the Publishers. Boston 13! 
Yashington St. (up stairs.) tf 


EW BOOKS —Bancroit’s History of the United 





States, vol 2; Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol 13) 


Young Lady Abroad, lvol; Venetia, D’Israeli, 2 
vols; Letters from Palmyra, by Rev. Wm. Ware; 
Gleanings in Europe, 2 vols ; Janet Hamilton, 2 vols; 
Introduction to Chronology ; Autumn Leaves; Mid- 
shipman’s Expedients, 2 vols; Life of Commodore 
Bainbridge ; Lyell’s Geology, 2 vols. 8vo; Levere!!’ 


English Latin Lexicon; Willis’s Poems ; Tyndall's 


New Testament; Crichton, by Ainsworth, 2 vols 
The Ordipur Tyrannus of Sophocles ; Characterist!¢ 
of Women, by Mrs Jameson: Channing’s Letter? 
Clay ; Noyes’s Prophets ; Life of Scott, part 4, &c. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
s 30 Boston Bookstore, 124 Washington st. 
FIXHE SAVINGS BANK, and other Stories, fort 
ing Part 4 of the Stories from Real Life, this da 
published at the Literary Rooms, 121 Washington ‘|: 
Also, new editions of Part 1, Three Experiments 
Part 2, Elinor Fulten—Part 3, The Harcourts. 
These Stories are designed to teach true indepe? 
dence and domestic economy, and will be complete 
in Hve parts of 144 poges each, at $1 for the whole. 
s 30 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
— 
ETERSIMPLE, FOR 31 CENTS.—Peter Sim” 
ple, and all Maryatt’s Novels, including $» 
leyyow, published at the Literary Rooms, 121 W ashe 
ington street, at thirty one cents for each Novel. 
s 80 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. * 
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~ CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
- BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Epiror. hs 
Tenms.—Tuhree Dollars, payable in six " — 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advare 
To individuals or companies who pay in adve? 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. Pa 
i? No subscription discontinued, except at os 
discretion of :he publisher, until all arrearage* 
paid. 
All communicatons, as well as letters of b ag 
relating to the Christian Register,should be addré 
to Davip Reep, Boston. 
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MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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We like the author’s views of wealth. 7 
Property is given us for the benefit of others. Every)” 
man is accountable for his stewardship, says Howard.) 7 
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